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FTER four months, of feverish excitement and anxious and 
depressing expectancy, during which no one could anticipate 
what a day might bring forth, and the prophets of evil with general 
accord tuned their voices to disaster, the heart of the nation made 
a great leap for joy when President Hayes, on the steps of the 
Capitol, proclaimed his firm purpose to carry into practical operation 
the pledges contained in his letter of acceptance. The mists which 
hung over the political affairs of the nation at once disappeared, 
the depression gave way to cheerful confidence, and dangerous 
excitement was supplanted by general coritent, without even a 
momentary stage of uncertainty and doubt. 

Why, during the long and anxious period which intervened be- 
tween the election and the declaration of the result, should there 
have been any doubt whatever regarding the course which would be 
taken by Governor Hayes in the event of his being inducted into 
the Presidential office? As he had given formal assurances what his 
course would be before the people had tendered him their suffrages, 
why should not his fulfillment of the assurances have been looked 
upon as a matter of course, and relied upon with undoubting con- 
fidence ? 

The answer is to be sought, not in any distrust of the President’s 
integrity, but in the inveterate corruption of American politics, and 
the firm control which party leaders had succeeded in obtaining 
of all the machinery of political action. The people had read 
with pleasure and satisfaction Mr. Hayes’s letter of acceptance, but 
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though this was put forth as the chart by which he should be guided 
in his official action if he should be chosen, and it therefore consti- 
tuted the proper and legitimate platform for the campaign; yet 
the managing men, the “shrewd wire-pullers,” the “old war-horses,” 
at once took charge of the campaign, laid a new platform of their 
own upon which they assumed to place their candidate, and con- 
ducted the canvass in all respects as if the principal nominee was a 
convenience they were necessarily making use of for the perpetua- 
tion of their own authority. Moreover, the control of the canvass 
passed at once into the hands of men who were prominently 
identified with one of the chief evils the letter of acceptance 
had promised to remove, and an ostentatious display seemed to be 
made of a fixed purpose to make Mr. Hayes owe his election to the 
very influences which, in that document, he had directly or by 
necessary implication condemned. 

If, under these circumstances, the people asked themselves what 
reason they had to expect that after election the President would 
break loose from the influences which during the canvass had proved 
irresistible, and which seemed to have subordinated his pledges to 
a war-cry inconsistent with them, and brought to the front as more 
conspicuous figures than himself party leaders who specially repre- 
sented a system he proposed to abolish, they were compelled to ac- 
knowledge that it seemed like hoping against hope. If they asked 
politicians what were the probabilities of his redeeming his pledges, 
the latter only smiled, and replied that practical men expected 
nothing of the kind, and Mr. Hayes would be too wise to attempt it. 
Theoretical men like Mr. Schurz might dream of some radical 
change in the civil service, but whoever attempted the overthrow of 
the existing system would have the Senate and the leading men of 
his party against him, and that meant that he would have the party 
as an organization against him; and what could any President do 
without a party? He must fail, as a matter of necessity; witness 
John Tyler and Andy Johnson. Grant was wiser, and he con- 
formed his civil service reform to the ideas of Congress. So must 
Mr. Hayes do, for he was thoroughly practical. Such was the pre- 
vailing view among the politicians of both parties. 

To refute these ideas the people had nothing but their confi- 
dence in a man of whom as yet they knew very little. They were 
therefore balancing their own hopes against the belief of those who 
during the preceding eight years had demonstrated their power to 
overcome all those influences in favor of reform which the new 
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President could expect to call to his aid. It therefore seemed 
more than probable that, if Mr. Hayes should make a faithful and 
vigorous attempt to redeem his pledges, he could only present to 
the country a living representation of such a struggle with fate as 
the artist of antiquity whose work has come down to us with such 
vividness in marble; he might perhaps prove 


“ A strong man struggling with the storms of fate, 
And greatly falling,”— 


but fall he must, if he undertook to resist the influences which for 
twelve Presidential terms had possessed the public service, every 
term growing stronger, more pervading, and more inveterate. 

But Mr. Hayes, to the astonishment of politicians and the 
delight of the country, repeated in his inaugural the pledge of his 
letter of acceptance, in terms so pronounced and unambiguous, that 
faint hope expanded into a confidence ; and this required only the 
nomination, which speedily followed, of a cabinet known to favor 
his views, to ripen into certainty. He says: 


“I ask the attention of the public to the paramount necessity of reform in 
our civil service—a reform not merely as to certain abuses and practices of so- 
called official patronage which have come to have the sanction of usage in the sev- 
eral departments of our Government, but a change in the system of appointment 
itself; a reform that shall be thorough, radical, and complete, a return to the prin- 
ciples and practices of the founders of the Government. They neither expected 
nor desired from public officers any partisan services. They meant that public 
officers should owe their whole service to the Government and to the people. They 
meant that the officer should be secure in his tenure as long as his personal char- 
acter remained untarnished and the performance of his duties satisfactory. They 
held that appointments to office were not to be made nor expected merely as rewards 
for partisan services, nor merely on the nomination of members of Congress as being 
entitled in any respect to the control of such appointments.” 


In this short paragraph is to be found indicated not only one of 
the principal evils now existing in our Government, but an evil by 
and for which others of a very disquieting and dangerous nature 
are fostered and kept alive. It therefore seems to us fitting that in 
endeavoring to forecast the general policy of Mr. Hayes and the 
particular measures likely to be adopted in advancing it, this reform 
should be brought to the front. 

The country now expects and believes that Mr. Hayes will carry 
out this promised reform. He has called around him a body of 
advisers who are able and resolute, a majority of whom at least are 
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thoroughly in accord with his views, and are sufficiently versed in 
political strategy to encounter any other equal number of men in 
the country on equal terms. But the task he enters upon is one of 
great difficulty, and four years is a short time in which to accom- 
plish it. The spoils system is a species of feudal tenure, of which the 
President is nominal head, the members of Congress the feudatory 
chiefs, and the other Federal officers the retainers of those chiefs, 
holding by a service the questioning of which, asin the case of mili- 
tary service, is a forfeiture of the estate. But the spoils feudatory 
differ from the military in this, that in a contest for the headship 
the estate of every inferior is at stake, and when the field is won, all 
are brought to punishment; neither pity for suffering, gratitude for 
faithful services to the state, considerations of policy or of justice, 
must be allowed to. plead for one of them; their places were the 
prizes for which the contending forces fought, and to the victors 
they belong. A Tudor might strengthen his government by gen- 
eral pardon to those who had fought against him, but for opposition 
to the successful candidate for President there can be no forgiveness. 
It is the one deadly sin, by the side of which official delinquencies 
and personal corruption are venial. 

Fine words and high-sounding phrases will not reach this evil; 
declamation respecting it will be thrown away, whether it comes 
from President or platform lecturer, or from Fourth-of-July orator. 
The men who profit by it are the men who control the machinery 
of Government, and to preach reform to them would be like Wolsey 
preaching temperance and policy to Henry VIII. To bring the 
Government back to the constitutional principles which the spoils 
system has displaced requires counteracting measures, boldly 
planned and fearlessly and persistently conducted. Men do not 
willingly resign power, especially when it carries with it personal 
consideration and profit for themselves or their dependents, and the 
men who now wield the power have ruled too long and too abso- 
lutely to yield to pressure without resistance. 

1. The first and most obvious measure of reform is for the Presi- 
dent as representative of the people, and head of the Government, to 
break the bonds of feudal subjection, and ignore and repudiate utterly 
all proprietorship of members of Congress in subordinate offices. 
This is the first requisite to a practical recognition of the fact that 
officers are the agents of the people, and owe faithful service to the 
Government, and not to this or that influential man who has named 
them for appointment. So long as this officer is Mr. Senator's 
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man, and that officer Mr. Representative’s, it is vain to expect that 
either of them will perform faithful service to the country. Personal 
interest must always influence more or less the action of individuals, 
and while members of Congress are at liberty to withdraw the at- 
tention of officers from their official duties in aid of their own politi- 
cal fortunes, and so long as the incumbents understand that they 
owe their positions to the continued favor of the members, it is vain 
to expect that those who may select will do so with exclusive regard 
to the public interest, or that those selected will put aside other 
considerations and devote their attention to public duty. It is 
equally idle to expect that in those branches of the public service 
where the number of officials may be variable it will be limited to 
the actual demands of the public necessity ; for when appointments 
are made in the interest of individuals—and those the law-makers 
—it is not the smallest number that is desired and that will be 
provided for, but the largest number for which an excuse can be 
framed. The present system therefore is vicious, not only because 
it subordinates the public interests to the interests of individuals in 
the case of necessary officers, but because it tends to multiply places 
to be filled at the public expense, which are made necessary only 
because officials are expected and are required to give that time and 
attention to the service of individuals, which duty requires they 
should give to the public. 

2. The second step in substantial reform is the establishment of 
the principle, that tenure in non-political offices filled by appoint- 
ment is held by no other favor than such as shall come from fitness, 
and be retained by a faithful discharge of duty ; that officers are to 
serve the Government, which is the same to-day and forever, and not 
any party or individual which may be voted in or out as the public 
favor may change. This will relieve the officers from the necessity 
of getting out the voters to caucuses, managing the conventions, writ- 
ing leaders for political organs, and, generally, from doing any thing 
degrading in itself, or that shall prevent them from minding their 
official business. And to enable the President to hold them to 
due accountability in that, the Tenure of Office Act ought to be 
repealed. That act was a nice arrangement to enable Senators, as 
between themselves and the members of the other House, to control 
the lion’s share of the appointments ; but it is destructive of respon- 
sibility, especially if the Senate happen at any time not to be in 
accord with the President. A divided responsibility for the action 
of subordinates is little better than none at all. 
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““ When claims for political services shall be repudiated, it will 
follow as of course that some other standard of selection for official 
position will be chosen. It will not, we take it, be relationship to 
the President, or favors to him or his family; for when the idea 
that those who control appointments have some sort of property in 
them is overthrown, the President can no more appoint on per- 
sonal considerations than the members of Congress can recommend 
for like reasons. Fitness for the discharge of the duties can alone 
be the standard ; and while we do not believe this can be deter- 
mined by the Chinese sort of competitive examination, an inquiry 
that shall satisfactorily determine the personal fitness for the posi- 
tion will be a matter of course. 

3. When Congressional control of offices is broken up, the 
people expect of Mr. Hayes that he will ignore the party and act 
for the country at large. We do not mean by this that he will 
ignore the principles of the party, so far as there are any which are 
distinctive, or that he will neglect on proper occasion to give his 
influence, official as well as personal, in their favor. This is implied 
in an election on a party platform. But the President no more 
than the Congressman is at liberty to select men for offices be- 
cause of their ability to serve him or his party in office, nor to de- 
sire, expect, or permit such service after their appointment. The 
distinction between the Government in its official action, and party 
leaders in their action as such, ought under all circumstances to be 
kept clear and well marked. If the President recognizes this, we 
shall have no more running of campaigns by the Administration ; 
and the race of official tramps who have lived on the plunder of 
the South, while having no interest in common with her people, 
and no permanent abode among them, will disappear from the face 
of the earth. When they disappear, one of the chief obstacles to 
the pacification of the country will disappear also. In saying this, 
we cast no imputations upon the many worthy citizens from the 
North who have emigrated to, and become citizens in good faith in, 
Southern States. This was their rightful privilege, and is a subject 
for commendation instead of reproach. They have given their 
labor, their ability, and their means to the restoration of the South 
in its material interests, and have thus rendered a service to the 
South and to the nation. ’ 

4. The country expects the new Administration to lead the 
people back into the ways of peace. The most dangerous precedent 
ever put before the people of this country was the setting up of Mr. 
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Kellogg’s government by military force. Whether Mr. Kellogg 
was elected or not, there was never a shadow of authority for this 
action; for the midnight order of Judge Durell was as bald in its 
usurpation as though it had been the act of the military officer 
himself. But from that time to the inauguration of Mr. Hayes, 
the spectacle of military power as a force in civil affairs has been 
exhibited with such frequency, that it has almost ceased to be 
exceptional, and the alarming fact is manifest, that a considerable 
proportion of the people, and especially of the freedmen, have come 
to look upon it as perfectly legitimate. Is this the way to educate 
the freedmen to govern themselves? And how long could one 
party continue the use of the military as a means of influencing 
political results, before a conviction would pervade the other that 
resistance by military force was equally admissible? 

There is a vague notion in the minds of many people, that when 
conflicting claims exist to State government, it is the duty of the 
Federal Administration to “recognize” one or the other of the 
claimants, and then to settle the controversy by a practical enforce- 
ment of this recognition. It is highly probable that General Grant, 
whose sole training was military, honestly held this view. No 
authority can be found for it in the Federal Constitution. Every 
State is supposed capable of settling its own disputes, and it is 
only when an attempt is made to set aside republican government, 
or when an existing authority calls for aid against domestic violence, 
that the Federal Government is at liberty to interfere. One State 
may settle a disputed governorship in the courts, another in the 
legislature, and whether settled rightly or wrongly is the concern 
only of its own people. If in another State no provision whatever 
is made for a legal settlement, the settlement by passive acquies- 
cence'of the people is still open. It is their affair, not the affair of 
the President or of Congress, and the governors of the adjoining 
States would no more invade a jurisdiction not belonging to them, 
by leading their militia in to settle the dispute, than would the 
President by sending in the general of the army. The expression 
of his opinion, or that of his Attorney-General, on the disputed 
right to a State office is an impertinence ; if his official duties re- 
quire of him communication with State officers, and there be de 
facto such an officer, his duty is to recognize him; if the office is 
in dispute, State action in some form must settle it, and the Presi- 
dent must accept the settlement. The idea that the President may 
settle such disputes savors of imperialism. It can find no support 
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in the decisions of the Federal Supreme Court, which have dis- 
tinctly shown, what the Constitution itself makes clear enough, 
that the sphere of either Federal or State Governments can not be 
entered by the official action of the other without usurpation. The 
country expects Mr. Hayes to keep carefully within the line of con- 
stitutional authority. 

5. The new Administration promises the pacification of the 
country. It has already been intimated that a great step will be 
taken in that direction when the civil service is reformed. Not a 
sensible person in the nation doubts that the animosities between 
the whites and blacks in the Southern States have been largely 
fostered by interested schemers, who cared only for individual 
success, and who expected to reap it by keeping alive and inten- 
sifying race distinctions. It is not at all important to our present 
argument whether these persons [were or were not most largely 
from one of the parties; it might have been one way in one State 
or locality, and the other way in another. The main fact was, that 
the public offices were party and individual prizes, and for these 
unscrupulous men did whatever promised success. The successful 
man was likely to be hated by a large portion of his fellow-citizens, 
from a belief that his office had been acquired by some other means 
than an appeal to reason; and if he proved to be a dishonest man, 
as too many unfortunately have, the existence of bitter partisan 
feeling would operate with him as a standing encouragement to 
official corruption, knowing, as he would, that under all circum- 
stances his own party associates would rush instinctively to his 
defense when he should be assailed. Another necessary step in 
pacification has been indicated in saying that the employment of 
the military in civil affairs should now, once and forever, cease. 
Not more certainly would a bullet in the living human system, 
occasionally turned and moved with the probe, be a source of irrita- 
tion and at last of corruption and death, than would a military 
force occasionally employed in civil affairs breed like irritation, cor- 
ruption, and death in the body politic. That the military must be 
subordinate to the civil power is one of the first maxims of con- 
stitutional government ; it should be brought to the front only as 
a matter of necessity, as a last resort, and then only for the pro- 
tection of government, not as a means of influencing the ordinary 
political action. For ordinary purposes it is supposed the usual 
administrative and ministerial officers are sufficient, and the use of 
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the military ought to be so rare as to be regarded as evidence that 
extraordinary dangers exist or are threatened. 

The further steps necessary in the pacification of the Southern 
States are, the exhibition of a steady purpose to repress disorders, 
by whomsoever committed, and the practical recognition of the 
principle that the law knows no distinctions between ‘citizens, and 
will recognize all as having equal claims to protection and consider- 
ation. No class or race of men should be recognized as the pecu- 
liar friends of the Government, no class as its enemies; for so long 
_ as the one class are treated as wards of the Government, and the 
other as aliens, there will neither be harmony of feeling and interest 
between them, nor can the class that is treated as dependent acquire 
that feeling of self-reliance and self-respect that is necessary to render 
it a safe depositary of political power. 

The idea has prevailed in some quarters for several years, that 
we should help a people, never before in the water, to swim, by 
holding them while they went through the motions, and it is as- 
sumed by some that it is our duty to do this indefinitely, until they 
are as skillful as another people who have practiced independently 
all a lifetime. But there is nothing in the theory of our govern- 
ment which admits of this, nor would it be advisable to act upon it 
if there were. When we put the ballot into the hands of the slave, 
we knew perfectly well that he must necessarily labor under some 
disadvantages ; he had‘ not the knowledge, the experience, the self- 
assertion of his late master, and he would consequently not possess 
a weight as a political force which the master possessed. But to 
undertake to supply these qualities by law was not only foolish in 
itself, but it required an invidious exercise of power, a leaning against 
the late master in the action of the Government which could not be 
justified on principle. It was bad for the freedman, for instead of 
teaching him self-reliance—the first requisite of independent and self- 
protective action—it made and has continued him a mere pawn in 
the hands of political gamesters. ‘“ Let justice be done though the 
heavens fall ;” but under the protection of equal laws the freedman 
must of necessity work out his own destiny. For twelve years now 
the two sections of the country have been vigorously shaking fists 
at each other “across the bloody chasm ;” the time has now arrived 
when, under the leadership of the President, we should take up in 
good faith “a vigorous prosecution of peace.” Let us once for all 
retire the “war-horses.””. We employ these words in no invidious 
sense. Some of the men who have been proud to be called ‘such, 
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have heretofore performed most valuable ‘service, and may do so 
again hereafter; but the echoes of a war long since over ought no 
more to be repeated for partisan purposes, and the orator on either 
side the late dividing line whose policy consists in firing the heart 
of the people on the issues of the war, and in summoning them to 
rally at elections with their old comrades in arms, ought at last 
quietly and peaceably to give way to those who are pervaded with 
the spirit of the President’s inaugural. 

6. It may be thought to be the duty of the new Administration 
to devise and secure the adoption of some scheme, by constitutional 
amendment or otherwise, to save the country from the danger of 
great calamity when future Presidential elections shall take place. 
There are schemes in abundance at the present time for reform in 
the method of choosing the President, but the general subject is 
too broad to be here treated ; nor do we consider that the Adminis- 
tration, as such, can have that subject specially in charge. In- 
directly it may have very much to do with it. Delenda est Carthago. 
Destroy the evils in the civil service and most of the dangers 
attending the Presidential election will disappear utterly. Leave 
the civil service as it is, and the schemes as yet proposed are mere 
mockeries. Dispensing with the electoral boards is only doing away 
with a form; confining the President to one term does not reach 
the evils at all; extending the term to six or eight years only in- 
tensifies the evils, as it makes the prize of success greater, and 
lengthens the time for official ostracism of the defeated party. 

The best preparation for a safe future is the cultivation of ideas 
of fairness and integrity, and of such views of public affairs as lead 
in the direction of statesmanship. What we have been cultivating, 
for many years are ideas of trickery, dishonesty, and low partisan- 
ship. We elect a member of Congress by using a navy-yard to 
overpower a hostile majority, we make returning boards of unscrup- 
ulous men, and the saying, “ Vote early and often,” is a standing 
joke in our large cities, and implies the expectation of trickery 
and its toleration if it helps our side. Tweed was a natural product 
of this sort of thing; the country that proposed to punish him was 
his educator. We put upon the stump every two or four years many 
thousand young men, just arrived at manhood, to address their 
fellow-citizens, and for what? To instruct them in the principles of 
constitutional government? No, for of these the speakers them- 
selves are likely to know little or nothing. The majority of them 
may be assumed to be unacquainted with the history of their race, 
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and know nothing of the principles worked out in the civil wars of 
England, through which our liberties have come. They know some- 
thing of our own Revolution, and have a vague idea that King 
George was a tyrant from whose slavery we escaped to be a great 
and free people, while the mother country ignobly preferred to 
forego the blessed privilege of liberty. But what they know for 
certain is that “eternal vigilance is the price” of a great many offices, 
and that if they work faithfully and vigorously under the direction 
of their managing leaders they may hope to have a share in the 
distribution of the spoils of success. And what a sharing that is! 
It is like soldiers plundering the commissariat after a battle, and 
breaking open the barrels of strong liquors; one indulgence unfits 
them for duty, and they become an easy prey to whatever may 
assail them. One taste of office, to be held by a tenure uncertain 
in point of time, and certain only in the services required of the 
incumbent which in no way belong to it, has unfitted for business 
many a promising young man, and made him one of the innumer- 
able army of office-seekers, forever reaching towards the public 
treasury, and crying, “Give! give!” and forever having no business 
of their own from the cultivation of which industry may reap a due 
reward. 

7. The President promises an early resumption of specie pay- 
ments. It has been his happy fortune to be the leader in the chief 
State battle against the inflationists, and the sincerity of his pledge 
will not be doubted. He will not play fast and loose with the 
question, as has sometimes been done heretofore, but his financial 
measures will look steadily to the end promised. We speak with 
confidence, because on this subject he has a record. 

8. The President does not in terms promise that the legislation 
of the country shall no longer be shaped to favor particular interests 
or private schemes, but it is implied in any vigorous movement for 
reform that this shall be brought to a conclusion. While the 
necessity for heavy taxes remains, there can be no reasonable com- 
plaint if, in arranging the customs duties, regard is had to their effect 
upon different branches of home industry ; but the cry of protec- 
tion to home industry oftens means only the favoring of one indus- 
try at the expense of all others, and sometimes means the giving to 
an industry, which needs no protection at all, an enormous bounty 
levied upon the community at large. And meantime, while indus- 
try preys upon industry at home, the ocean remains a stranger to 
the American flag, and the importer under foreign flags finds our 
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custom laws so complicated, and often so open to two constructions, 
that in sales he must charge a considerable percentage, to cover the 
risks he runs from differences in opinion between himself and the 
officials, or from spies and informers. Tax laws, above all others, 
ought to be clear and simple, and the standards of apportionment 
they name ought to be such as are of easy and invariable applica- 
tion; so that one in his business may know exactly what he may 
depend upon, and make his calculations accordingly. 

’ A prolific source of corruption in our politics has been the grant 
of subsidies. These have done very much to support a lobby, and 
it has come to be understood that corrupt influences in their 
passage are a matter of course. Oakes Ames went down to his 
grave with the feeling that he had been greatly wronged and abused 
because, in obtaining a grant for a great public improvement, he 
had secured necessary votes by making it the interest of members 
of Congress to give them. In the minds of the nation he was half 
excused by the feeling that he merely did, and was detected in, what 
was commonly done without detection. In some form or other the 
grants are always jobs; in other words, what they have in view is to 
subserve private rather than public interests. With few exceptions, 
the public, in the case of land grants to railroads, have failed to 
receive the promised benefits: either the construction of the acts 
has defrauded them, as in the case of the Pacific roads, or the lands 
have been so managed that individuals have substantially monopo- 
lized them; and when they have been honestly applied to the con- 
struction of roads, the result has been that roads have been pushed 
into the wilderness in advance of any sufficient need; and we have 
as a consequence defaulting roads, bond creditors complaining of 
swindles which may, after all, be only the inevitable disappointment 
of foolish expectations ; and at Jast we have crippled lines managed 
by receivers. We must protest against any more crowding of the 
realization of our “ manifest destiny” into a single century. With 
abundance of unoccupied lands in the very midst of civilization, and 
in the vicinity of schools and churches, we wrong nobody by wait- 
ing a natural development of the country; and if perchance some 
portion of the rich forests of the West shall be left unhacked for 
coming generations, the nation will not be the poorer. It is some- 
times as wise statesmanship to “husband our resources” as to 
“develop our resources;” and the lumbermen of Maine, Michigan, 
and Wisconsin are beginning to understand that it is not always 
best to realize immediately the golden egg. What if on the public 
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domain homesteads shall be preserved which the poor of another 
generation may enter; shall we, who owe so much to our ancestors, 
mourn over our failure to put what might constitute a rich inherit- 
ance to our children into the hands of railroad projectors in our own 
lifetime ? 

9. What the President says of our foreign relations in his 
inaugural is in the right direction. He proposes to deal fairly, and 
avoid wars by arbitration. That, we take it, is merely an indica- 
tion of a general purpose to deal in our intercourse with other 
nations as becomes a great and just people. As we are now fairly 
beyond the danger of unjust assaults by other nations, we have all 
the more to fear from our own arrogance and the restless ambition 
of demagogues. We have so fostered and fed our national vanity 
that it seems ready to accept, as fact, the common boast that the 
whole boundless continent and the islands of the sea are our heri- 
tage; and the suggestion to take what we can, seems more welcome 
to some classes than the caution to consider and reflect whether it 
is worth taking. In the natural development of our domestic 
policy, and the necessary arrangements of internal strife, the ballot 
has been placed in the hands of millions who wield it with very 
imperfect conception of its worth or of the institutions to which it 
pertains. The evils of the civil service are immensely increased by 
this fact; it is a danger in itself, and it has a multiplying power 
upon other dangers. Foreign controversies are a treacherous school 
for imperfectly trained citizens, and the suggestion of interference 
in foreign affairs is always hazardous when it is made in the direc- 
tion to which prejudices tend, or when it might lead to results flat- 
tering to our vanity. At present our institutions rest, in part at 
least, on shifting sands, and the lust of dominion, if gratified, can 
only extend further the like unstable foundations. This Adminis- 
tration, we trust and believe, will be too wise to crave territorial 
acquisition, or to undertake to solve for other peoples the problem 
of their destinies. We have quite enough to do in managing wisely 
and safely the territory we now control, and our own destiny is as 
yet enough of a problem to demand from our rulers the exercise 
of the highest intelligence and virtue. 

We believe Mr. Hayes will send abroad, and Mr. Evarts will 
advise the sending, of no one of whom the country will be ashamed, 
because of his lack of ability, attainments, courteous bearing, or 
character. If in the past there has been much that was undignified 
and discreditable in our foreign relations, let the dead past bury 
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its dead ; but in the full maturity of our strength and confidence we 
ought to be above any thing but the most careful and courteous 
regard for the rights of others, and should desire to exact nothing 
we would refuse to yield. The pillars of justice are the support of 
the State; and whether they are dispensed with in foreign or inter- 
nal affairs, sooner or later mischiefs must follow. The nation has 
never had an abler or more accomplished Secretary of State, and it 
is not in his nature to be pleased with swagger or bullying, whether 
exhibited by individuals at home or in the name of the nation 
abroad. And both the President and his Secretary know so well 
how easy it is for the best intentioned to differ honestly, that they 
are not likely to magnify little differences into great difficulties by 
needless or unreasonable pertinacity, or to insist upon all conces- 
sions being made by the other party. If we interpret correctly the 
best sentiment of the American people, the time has gone by in 
which popularity at home can be acquired by fostering animosities 
against foreign nations, and the number of those who are “in favor 
of the next war” is sufficiently small to be ignored even by the 
demagogue. But Mr. Evarts has none of the instincts of the dema- 
gogue; he has known him only to despise him, and the two in 
political affairs have always stood over against each other. 

10. We were about to say that this Administration was looked 
to for reform in our Indian policy. But what is our Indian policy? 
Beyond the fact that an annual crop of scandals grows out of the 
administration of Indian affairs, that they constitute a great drain 
upon the national treasury, and that forever there are hostilities 
existing or threatened in some quarter, the country knows but little 
of any policy. Rum and religion are regularly dealt out to the 
Indian under licenses from the Government ; arms are sold to him, 
and he uses them in the massacre of our people when wars occur. 
These wars, we know, are sometimes due to our own disregard of 
treaty obligations; and sometimes, probably, they are owing to the 
unappeasable savagery of the Indian nature. The messengers of 
the Great Father have a talk with the big chiefs occasionally, and 
smoke the pipe of peace with them, and bury the hatchet, but 
when these little ceremonies have ended, it generally appears that 
some one has been cheated, and there are wars and rumors of wars 
again. 

The frontiersman believes the Indian an irreclaimable wild 
beast ; and this belief has much to do with the difficulties in keep- 
ing with him our national faith. If we were at liberty to accept 
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this notion, we might be justified in a general extermination; for 
the earth was given to man to be replenished and subdued, not to 
be kept for the propagation of beasts of prey. But the nation 
does not and can not accept it ; it assumes that the Indian is suscep- 
tible of civilization, and its measures in dealing with him purport to 
have that endin view. Up to this time those measures, with the In- 
dians of the plains, at least, and of the Northwest, have accomplished 
nothing. We have paid them large sums in subsidies and for lands, 
we have given them blankets and guns which they have used and 
agricultural implements which they have not used, we have built 
school-houses and forts; but the general result has been, we have 
spent an immense amount of money, and lost thousands of lives, 
and the Indian is as savage as ever. 

The problem here, also, is in some measure connected with that 
of the reform of the civil service, for many of the abuses of that 
service must be encountered. The Indian ring is a recognized 
power in the land, and far more a real power than some of the bands 
of savages which we have been in the practice of dealing with as 
“nations.” But Mr. Schurz and Mr. M’Crary, we take it, will 
not regard the Indian problem as one they must abandon in 
despair. Mr. Schurz, in particular, has studied human nature with 
the mind of a philosopher under circumstances infinite in variety, 
and we have a right to expect from him some intelligent efforts in 
the direction of a policy that will reach the capabilities of civiliza- 
tion if the Indian possesses them. Our belief is, that this will 
require less dealing with tribes or bands, and more dealing with 
individual Indians ; and that whatever tends to keep up the tribal 
organization, tends also to perpetuate their savage propensities, 
and such habits as are antagonistic to settled or civilized life. And 
we should say, also, that any satisfactory and successful policy must 
of necessity embrace the concentration of .responsible control of 
Indian affairs in one department of the Government, and consider- 
able improvement in the character of the average Indian trader and 
Indian agent. 

We have thus endeavored to indicate some of the prominent 
difficulties which the new Administration is to encounter, and what 
the country is looking for in the way of their settlement. It is a 
great opportunity which is now presented to Mr. Hayes; nothing 
less than to break the bonds of that servitude to party which has 
cursed the country for nearly fifty years, and to remand party to its 
proper subordination under the Government which of late it has so 
remorselessly and recklessly abused and controlled. 





THE LIFE INSURANCE QUESTION. 
WHAT IS WRONG IN LIFE INSURANCE? 


T is commonly said that a crisis has come in the business of 

Life Insurance. Some of the corporations which have transacted 
it are in bankruptcy, and their managers are believed to have been 
guilty of embezzlement and perjury. These facts are enough to 
justify, or rather to demand, the severest public indignation against 
the guilty men; with every precaution which can be devised 
against such conduct on the part of others holding like trusts. 
But public sentiment, if the noisiest declaimers express it truly, 
takes another direction, and goes much further. We are daily 
assured that the system as a whole is proved a failure; that all or 
most of the companies engaged in it are unsafe; that the business 
is conducted by methods which are unjust and oppressive to the 
public; that its accumulations are badly invested, and can never 
be reduced to cash ; and that some immediate sweeping preventive 
must be found for an impending disaster. The public mind is 
excited on the subject to an unprecedented extent; and journalists 
and legislators have for many weeks given it a disproportionate 
degree of attention. 

The recent failures of companies, and the disgraceful exposures 
which followed, are certainly the occasion of this excitement; but 
they cannot be regarded as its chief cause. They are not adequate 
of themselves to produce any such effect. When they are compared, 
in magnitude and importance, with the business of Life Insurance 
in the aggregate, their insignificance is apparent. This business, as 
represented by the companies having agencies in the State of New 
York, holds invested funds to the amount of more than four hun- 
dred millions.of dollars; pays in losses and claims to survivors 
every year at least thirty millions of dollars; and collects annually 
a surplus income of about the same amount. The entire ascer- 
tained loss to policy-holders by the failure of Life Insurance 
companies doing business in New York, during the last genera- 
tion, has not been so much as the surplus income of the existing 
companies for three months. If there is any other branch of human 
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enterprise, in manufactures, commerce, or finance, which has been 
carried on so long, and on so large a scale, with so small a propor- 
tion of losses, its statistics are unknown. Further, of the appraised 
wealth of the country, as it stood four years ago, that part which is 
invested in land and buildings, in railroads, in stocks of goods, has 
shrunk, as statisticians assure us, in the aggregate hardly less than 
forty per cent; while that which is invested in Life Insurance has 
increased not less than twenty per cent. 

Indeed, a comprehensive survey of this branch of business, in 
its relations to other branches, would justify the claim that it has 
been, on the whole, the most complete success in the commercial 
world. The science on which it was founded has been vindicated by 
a vast experience; so that its leading principles and conclusions 
can never again be disputed. The practical results obtained have 
been, in a word, the collection, mainly from the surplus earnings of 
the community, and in each man’s days of prosperity, of a great 
number of contributions; out of which, with their accumulations, 
two hundred millions of dollars have been distributed to families, 
mostly in the time of their deepest want, and twice that sum has 
been stored up, towards the payment of ten times as much to other 
families, upon whom a similar need will fall hereafter. The sum 
thus laid aside is invested more securely than any other equal part 
of the wealth of the community. It is, indeed, so invested that 
the nation must itself fall into permanent decay before its value 
can be seriously impaired. In contrast with these results the 
failures which have occurred are comparatively trifling. Many cases 
of individual hardship demand our sympathy, and the wrongs that 
have been done must be redressed as far as possible, and punished 
as severely as possible. But these failures are not to be mistaken 
for more than they are; occasional and minor exceptions in the 
history of a magnificent success. 

Where, then, shall we find the causes of the wide distrust and 
apprehension with which Life Insurance is regarded? The success 
it has achieved is strictly limited by its own proper work. Life 
Insurance has been a success for the men who have insured their 
lives, and have kept them insured ; for those who have bought their 
insurance and paid for it. These are not the men from whom com- 
plaints are heard. But it has proved a disappointment to many 
thousands of others, who have sought in it that which it can not 
give, and failing to find it, regard themselves as deceived and 
defrauded. The same companies whose record, in their proper 
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business, furnishes the splendid results above cited, have been 
losing members of late years at the rate of ninety thousand per 
year by “lapse and surrender ;” and it is hardly too much to say, 
that nearly all of these retiring members have gone out under at 
least a vague sense that they were in some way wronged in the 
transaction. This vast body of ex-members, men who have con- 
tracted for insurance, paid some money on their contracts, but 
failed to complete them, and have thus lost all or a great part of 
the sums invested in them, have become a principal power in the 
formation of public opinion on the subject. It is their dissatisfac- 
tion, gradually spread through the popular mind, which has prepared 
the way for an outburst of hostile feeling against the companies ; 
and the recent failures have been but the occasion for its general 
expression. Had no such occasion arisen, this feeling must still 
have been an increasing obstacle to the business, which can never 
again find its proper place in the esteem and confidence of the 
public until the obstacle is removed ; until the relations of the com- 
panies to retiring members are better understood on both sides, 
and are adjusted on terms acceptable to both. 

The primary relation of a company to its policy-holders is that 
of the seller to the buyer of insurance. In its simplest form, it has 
no complications or difficulties but those which arise between every 
seller and his customer. The company determines at what price it 
will offer its insurance ; the purchaser pays the price, and his family 
is entitled to the amount insured whenever he dies. The price has 
been determined upon considerations which the policy-holder is not 
concerned to understand. He wants the insurance, and needs to 
consider only where, among all the articles of this name in the 
market, he can buy the best one at the lowest price. The com- 
pany has to consider the laws of mortality, the rate of interest, the cost 
of obtaining business and of managing investments; and must be 
sure that the price it receives, after all expenses are paid, will form, 
with its accumulations, a fund large enough to pay all policies as 
they fall due.’ The contract of purchase and sale is made once for 
all; and thenceforth, until the policy becomes a claim, its owner is 
the owner of the insurance, and the company holds and owns the 
funds by which it is secured. Each policy-holder, in common with 
all others, has a right to honest and skillful management of these 
funds by the trustees to secure his policy, but he has no claim to 
any part of them until his contract matures. His right is precisely 


the payment of his policy when due. 
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But this simple relation is commonly in practice modified by 
another contract. The purchaser wants more insurance than it is 
convenient to pay for. The company does not want money to hold 
but to invest, and to improve at compound interest. The purchaser 
wishes to borrow most of the price of his insurance, and the com- 
pany wishes to lend it. Hence arises the ordinary form of a life 
policy. The contract is made for the whole amount of insurance 
desired ; but the price, instead of being paid in cash, is promised in 
a series of equal annual payments, computed by the company to be 
equivalent in value. The company sells and the insured buys a 
single payment, to be made at his death. The company buys and > 
the insured sells a series of annual payments, forming an annuity 
on his life. It is evident that in theory this transaction is as safe 
on both sides as the direct purchase of a policy for money, since 
all the values involved depend upon the same laws of mortality. No 
man can compute, with any pretense of accuracy, the present value 
of an assurance or of an annuity upon the life of any one healthy 
young man. He may die to-morrow, and in that case the assurance 
is worth its nominal amount, and the annuity nothing; or he may 
outlive the next two generations, and in that case the assurance is 
worth but a very small percentage of its nominal amount, while the 
annuity is worth nearly the capital which would yield it as current 
interest. But from the law of mortality, which means simply the 
law of average, we know very accurately what proportion of any 
great number of healthy men of a given age will die in each suc- 
ceeding year, and can therefore compute with equal exactness the 
average value of a large number of assurances, and of a large num- 
ber of annuities, on such lives. And when the business of the com- 
pany is extensive enough to warrant the application of the prin- 
ciple of average, it is as safe to invest its funds in annuities on the 
lives of its members, as in any other securities whatever, provided 
these annuities are sure to be paid. 

For example, a healthy man at the age of thirty negotiates an 
insurance on his life for $10,c00. The price is $3590.50. But he 
prefers to pay this price in an annuity on his life, and the company 
accepts, as a precise equivalent for the full price, the payment in 
cash of $227, and his promise to pay the same sum every year as 
long as he lives. He has borrowed of the company $3363.50, or 
nearly the whole purchase-money of his policy. The company has 
invested that part of its funds inthe annuity. He has meanwhile 
the use or advantage of his insurance; and the invested money be- 
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longs to the company and is drawing interest for it, as if it were in- 
vested in any other security. In these respects the insurance is 
related to the company and to the insured much as a dwelling or 
farm which has been mortgaged to the seller for nearly all the pur- 
chase-money. It is on this principle that every policy of Life In- 
surance issued for annual premiums is founded; and every com- 
pany transacting this business has invested by far the greater part 
of the funds out of which its policies are to be paid in loans to its 
own members, to be repaid, with interest, in annuities on their 
lives. 

It is evident that the interest of the company in any individual 
life insured is greatly increased by this system. If a man dies soon 
after he takes his policy, the company not only has to pay the 
amount insured, but it loses all that part of the price of the insur- 
ance which it has invested in the future premiums. If, on the other 
hand, the man lives on many years beyond the average term, the 
company gains, not only by accumulating the price of the insurance 
for a much longer period than was assumed in its estimates, but 
also by receiving many more premiums than the number assumed. 
This is in strict accordance with the principle of insurance—the dis- 
tribution of individual losses among many ; and, in the end, if the 
estimates have been correct, the gains and the losses will balance one 
another. But such a result can only be expected in case the annui- 
ties are fully secured and regularly paid ; not only by those who, in 
the end, will make a pecuniary gain by their insurance, but also by 
the equal number who, in the end, must incur loss by it. The sys- 
tem of granting Life Insurance for annual premiums is satisfac- 
tory only when the payment of these premiums is made as binding 
on the insured as is the payment of death-claims on the company. 

The business is organized upon the assumption that the annual 
premiums are a safe investment of the company’s funds. All the 
expenses of negotiating and executing the contract are necessarily 
incurred by the company when its policy is issued, and are as 
great as if it were fully paid for. Yet in fact but a very small frac- 
tion of the price is paid; and the company has no security for the 
rest except the contract itself. This is the weak point in the sys- 
tem. The men on whose lives the funds of the company are placed 
in annuities may stop payment at any time, and it is impossible 
to enforce it. Thousands of them do stop every year. The busi- 
ness of the company is thrown into confusion by these with- 
drawals; disturbing elements are introduced into both its receipts 
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and its expenditures, such as it is impossible for the science of 
the actuary to foresee or to estimate. Its income from the lost 
annuities disappears. Its liability on the lapsed insurances disap- 
pears also, it is true, but the relation between the income lost 
and the liability removed is irregular and uncertain. 

On the other hand, each of the withdrawing members is likely 
to imagine that, as he did not die while his policy was in force, the 
company has made out of his contract a profit of the whole 
amount paid on it; dissatisfied with his bargain, he easily per- 
suades himself that he has been misled or defrauded, and de- 
mands his money back again. Or he perhaps consults some 
popular authority on the subject, and is assured that the whole 
case lies in a nutshell: that the man who pays annual premiums 
overpays for his insurance year by year; that the overpayments 
are or ought to be accumulated as a separate fund to the credit 
of that policy alone, constituting its “reserve” for future liabili- 
ties; and that, if the policy terminates for any cause whatever, 
this reserve properly belongs to the policy-holder, the company 
having no further claim on it for any purpose. The retiring policy- 
holder infers that he has a right to go out and to withdraw his 
reserve, and that, if the company refuses to pay him for leaving, 
or pays him less than “his reserve,” it deprives him of his prop- 
erty. 

Of all “idols of the theatre,” or notions by which theorists have 
confused the practical minds of the business world, there is scarce 
any more pernicious than this; and there is none which is more 
directly at war with commercial morality and with scientific truth. 
The fiction of a distinct reserve against each policy has been taught 
for many years by high authority in this country, as if it were the 
fundamental truth of Life Insurance ; it has found its way from the 
technical writings of actuaries, where alone it has any place or value, 
and where it is accompanied with proper safeguards which limit its 
application, into the popular mind; until it has become a current 
assumption in discussing the rights of policy-holders, and even in 
drawing laws for the regulation of the business, that such a reserve, 
of definite amount, is held by the company as a particular trust for 
the benefit of each policy-holder. This false notion leads to a mul- 
titude of claims, demands, and expectations on the part of the 
insured which it is impossible to satisfy ; and as long as it prevails, 
a certain antagonism between the business as it is, and the stand- 
ard by which it is judged, can not be avoided. Out of the general 
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acceptance of this notion, indeed, have grown nearly all the public 
distrust and anxiety which now so seriously affect the credit and 
usefulness of the companies. 

The theory in question contradicts the first principle of life 
insurance, which is founded upon the consideration of large num- 
bers of cases, under the law of average. The company which has 
thousands of claims to pay during a generation to come, knows 
approximately how much it will have to pay each successive year; 
and can therefore compute the amount of funds it must hold at any 
time, or the necessary reserve, to meet its whole liabilities. But 
the moment one of these liabilities is singled out of the mass, and 
separately considered, the problem of reserve loses its meaning; it 
is utterly indeterminate." The aggregate reserve is computed on 
the supposition that all the members who have entered will remain 
until death, and will pay the full price of their insurance, most of 
which is still due from them in their annual premiums. If it is 
optional with each of them to withdraw at any time, this option is 
sure to be exercised in their own interests, not in those of the com- 
pany. Some of the insured are continually becoming impaired in 
health, and learning that the contract they have made is largely 


profitable ; that their insurance is likely to become. payable while 
as yet very few premiums have been paid on it. These will not 
withdraw. There are others whose health remains vigorous, or 
improves ; who are likely to live far beyond the period on which 
the price of their insurance was estimated; and to these the com- 
pany must look to make good its losses on the earlier deaths. 
These are under a constant temptation to withdraw, and it is 


* “Under the law of average, theory recognizes a certain amount of this,” the 
aggregate tabular reserve, “as corresponding to each policy ; but in practice, and in 
a business point of view, there is and can be no such thing as a reserve for a par- 
ticular policy.” To this remark, made in a recent ephemeral pamphlet, Mr. Elizur 
Wright excepts, and says: “‘ What puzzles me is, how this aggregate can be found, if 
there are no particular reserves or liabilities. Can Mr. Lewis find an aggregate by 
the summation of any number of zeros or unknown quantities ?” 

This question has been widely published, as a reductio ad absurdum of my asser- 
tion. Were it proposed by a less authority, the proper answer would be to refer to 
the first chapter of an elementary work on Probabilities. But lest any one should 
imagine that Mr. Wright is serious in his objection, it is proper to remark that the 
axiom or fundamental principle of the science of Probabilities is, that indefinite and 
unknown particulars form definite and known aggregates; that the method of the 
science is to deal with these aggregates, without assuming or inferring any thing in 
respect to the particulars ; and that without this axiom and this method there could 
be no tables of mortality, and no such profession as that of actuary, to which Mr. 
Wright belongs. 
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among these, as a rule, that the withdrawing members are found. 
But if the healthy lives abandon the company, and stop their pay- 
ments, while the impaired lives remain, nothing is more certain 
than that the mortality of the company will soon increase beyond 
its estimates. The amount of this increase can not be foreseen ; it 
depends upon influences which are wholly beyond the control of 
the management or the scope of the theory. Thus in a period of 
general financial depression, when the disposition to economy and 
the necessity for it are strong and universal, the lapses of life 
policies are multiplied. When, through bad management or slander, 
the credit of an institution is weakened, every policy-holder is eager 
to leave it, unless his health is such that he can not be insured else- 
where. In extreme cases like this, the rate of mortality among the 
“selected lives” of an insurance company has sometimes been liter- 
ally multiplied in a very short time.. The effect of lapses at the 
ordinary rate upon the vitality of companies in good credit has 
been carefully investigated by Mr. George King, of London, in an 
essay recently read before the Institute of Actuaries... He shows 
that even in the British companies, where discontinuances are less 
frequent than with us, they affect the vitality most seriously; so that 
although “the lives at starting are a very select class,” they “not 
only lose this advantage, but degenerate till they are on the average 
worse than the general population. Did the public understand the 
circumstances,” he adds, “they would cease to look upon liberal 
surrender values as an unmixed good. The loss falls in the end on 
the provident members of the community ; for those who keep up 
their policies must pay for the damage done by those who surrender 
theirs.” Mr. King’s very moderate conclusion is much more than 
borne out by the impressive facts he has collected. Were a similar 
analysis made of the experience of certain American companies, in 
which the number and effect of discontinuances have been vastly 
increased by panic and distrust, the results would certainly be far 
more alarming. Yet it is scarcely necessary to add, that no com- 
pany is safe unless it is ready to meet an extreme case. The prin- 
ciples of its conduct are not correct, unless its hold upon all its 
members is such that if every one of them who are healthy and long- 
lived should abandon it, they will leave enough money to take care 
of all its impaired lives. 

' “ On the Mortality amongst Assured Lives.” By George King, of the Alliance 


Insurance Company, Fellow of the Institute of Actuaries, etc. Journal of the Insti- 
tute of Actuaries, vol. xix., pp. 381-405. 
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From the beginning an effort was made, in adjusting the theory 
of the business to the practical system of annual premiums, to 
provide the necessary security for the company. That theory con- 
templates a contract made once for all, in view of all the contin- 
gencies of life, health, and death, in which a certain average risk is 
finally assumed by both parties. After time has elapsed, and the 
contingencies of health which are involved have been partly deter- 
mined, to leave the completion of the contract to the option of 
either party is to destroy the basis of the system. Every one can 
see how absurd it would be to leave to the company the option of 
terminating the contract by refunding the premiums paid, since in 
every case of severe illness it could exercise the option, and thus 
defeat the purpose of the insurance. The absurdity is as real and 
essential, though not quite so obvious, in giving the option to the 
other party. Hence the contract was always so drawn, that a 
member, by failing to pay the annual premium when due, should 
lose all his interest in the policy. The entire insurance was mort- 
gaged to the company as security for the unpaid part of the price. 
This plan, however, while it gave less than a proper and necessary 
protection to the insurer during the early years of the policy, 
became gross injustice when-applied to insurance of long standing. 
When property which is transferable, and has a value determinable 
in the open market, is subjected to a mortgage, the owner who is 
unable to redeem it can at least, if that value is largely in excess of 
his debt, compel a sale, the produce of which, after paying the debt, 
shall be his own. But the insurance on a particular life has no 
open market; and when it is mortgaged to the company for an 
annuity on the same life, it can not ordinarily be sold at any price, 
except to the mortgagee. In such cases the company is a monop- 
oly purchaser, and can fix its own price, or even enforce an absolute 
forfeiture, however valuable the policy. Thus the customary rule, 
that a policy-holder may stop payment of annual premiums at any 
time, but must lose his insurance by doing so, is grossly inequitable. 
It imposes precisely the same penalty in all cases, without regard 
to the value of the policy. For example: Let there be two policies 
in the same company for ten thousand dollars each, in which the 
same annual premium of $198.90 is due to-day, each having been 
issued on the life of a man aged twenty-five, the one five years ago, 
the other thirty-five years ago. Each policy mortgages the whole 
insurance to the company to secure the annuity of $198.90: but the 
one policy-holder is thirty years of age ; his annuity is worth, by the 
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tables, $3638, while the insurance of ten thousand dollars on his 
life is worth to the company, by the same tables, only $2965. - The 
security is therefore inadequate; and if such men as these stop 
payment and their policies lapse, the company is actually a loser 
to the average amount of $673. But the other policy-holder is 
now sixty years of age; the value to the company of the annuity 
on his life is only $2118, while the value of his insurance, mort- 
gaged to it, is $5905. If such policies as these lapse, therefore, the 
company makes a clear average profit of $3787, for which it renders 
no equivalent. 

No reputable company will ever enforce a forfeiture in a case 
like this. There are few instances known in which such injustice 
has been committed. But the fact that the contract of Life Insur- 
ance has commonly been so drawn as to make such forfeitures 
possible at the option of the company, whenever the insured is 
unable to pay a premium, has been the cause of endless reproaches 
and misunderstandings. It is not just in itself that the security 
given by the pledge of the insurance should be more than is 
adequate tocover the debt. And even though it were true without 
exception that the practice of the companies is more liberal than 
the letter of the contract, and that they always allow to the with- 
drawing member any surplus value of his relinquished insurance 
above their lost annuity, it would still be improper and impolitic to 
draw the contract in such a form that it shall be optional with them 
to do right or wrong, and that an act of mere justice shall be 
granted as a favor. In the early days of the business the error was 
natural, since no proper remedy for it was known. The companies 
were conscious that the lapses of policies are, on the whole, a 
serious injury to them, and the only obvious method of securing 
themselves was by the condition of forfeiture. It was generally 
adopted, but rapidly led, on the part of the companies, to various 
devices and methods for alleviating its hardships, in cases of injust- 
ice ; and on the part of the public to misunderstandings which have 
proved to be the most serious difficulty the business has met. 
Indeed, the very devices adopted as remedies have, on the whole, 
aggravated the evil. 

For the system of annual premiums, in its nature a mere con- 
trivance for extending credit to purchasers of insurance, was per- 
mitted to control the theory of the subject, as if it were its essence 
and sum. We have seen that this theory is complete, when the 
insurance contract is regarded as a single and final purchase and 
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sale, by which the relations of the parties are irrevocably deter- 
mined from the first. But the theory commonly taught and 
received of late years in America is very different. It begins by 
assuming that the insurance contract is renewed from year to year; 
that the annual premium is to be regarded as composed of distinct 
parts, one part paying for the insurance of the year, and another 
part deposited with the company, to be held and accumulated in 
trust, should the insured survive the year, towards the payment of 
his claim whenever it shall fall due. From this view, two infer- 
ences are natural and easy: 1. That the company must always 
have in reserve at the end of the year, against each continuing 
policy, a sum equal to the second part of the premium, or the de- 
posit; and that the possession of this sum is the test of the sol- 
vency of the company. 2. That the deposit in question, thus 
held in reserve against any particular policy, is the “ reserve” be- 
longing to that policy; is, in some sense, the property, not of the 
company, but of the policy-holder; and that it can never justly be 
appropriated, without his consent, to any purpose but the payment 
of his claim. This theory forms a consistent and beautiful system 
of thought. The assumptions on which it rests are easily compre- 
hended ; the calculations which it requires to determine the values 
of insurances are such as any boy of fourteen, with a turn for 
figures, can thoroughly learn in a few weeks; and he who has 
learned them almost inevitably persuades himself that he is a com- 
plete master of the science. The fascinations of this theory have 
been strong even for actuaries of high rank; it is not surprising, 
therefore, that for a whole tribe of amateur actuarlings and sciolists 
they have been irresistible. These gentry have re-echoed and 
exaggerated the cautious and tentative approval given to the sys- 
tem by certain eminent writers, until it has become the popular 
form of conceiving the subject, has found recognition in the laws of 
most of our States, and has been generally adopted as the test of 
the business by nearly all the criticism of it which claims to be 
intelligent. It has been extensively countenanced by the com- 
panies themselves, under the guidance of an able school of actua- 
ries; and to this day many of their most successful officers, while 
well aware that it leads to countless inconsistencies and evils in 
practice, are so fully possessed of their belief in it as to be ready to 
throw all blame rather on the facts than on the theory. 

That it has, as a theory, its uses as well as its beauties, can not 
be denied. But as it is currently held and applied in practice, it is 
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misleading, dangerous, and destructive. The two inferences from 
it, which are mentioned above, are in practice false, and have been 
the sources of most of the difficulties with which Life Insurance 
now struggles. In the first place, the use of net valuations of re- 
serve as a test of solvency, though not positively enjoined by the 
statute law of New York, has become the uniform practice of the 
State authorities here as in most of the States. It is rather worse 
for this purpose than no test at all. A company may be, many 
companies have been, for every commercial purpose, as far removed 
from danger of insolvency as the Bank of England, when a net 
valuation of reserves by the legal standard would show a vast defi- 
ciency. A company may be, some have been, hopelessly bankrupt 
by a fair commercial standard, when sucha valuation, faithfully 
made and given to the world by authority of the State, invited 
public confidence. For the ability of a company to meet its 
insurance contracts depends upon a variety of circumstances, of 
which this valuation regards but one, not always the most impor- 
tant. This is particularly and notoriously the case with a company 
which consists entirely or largely of paid-up insurances; for two 
reasons: first, because the system makes no allowance whatever for 
expenses on this class of business, but assumes that the entire work 
of the company will be conducted gratis—an assumption not justi- 
fied by experience in human affairs; and secondly, because in 
practice a company is never brought into this condition except by 
wholesale lapses among the sound lives paying premiums, so that 
its mortality is sure largely to exceed the estimates. Nevertheless, 
it isa general truth, that if a company’s lives are fairly selected 
and widely distributed, if its business management is free from 
extravagance and dishonesty, if its contracts with agents and other 
assistants are prudently made, and if its investments are safe and 
productive, then there is no danger that it will be found wanting 
by stich a valuation, unless it is selling its insurance too cheap, 
either by premiums too small, or by dividends too large. In this 
case the valuation becomes a wholesome check; the necessity of 
. meeting it compels the management to refrain in competition from 
lowering its prices too far. The supervision which carefully insists 
upon all the other conditions of solvency named may reasonably 
find an ally in this. But in practice our State supervision has con- 
centrated all its attention on this point, and disregarded the others. 
It has magnified this into exclusive importance, and taught or 
compelled the companies to sacrifice every thing else to the ap- 
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parent attainment of this standard. It has educated the public to 
trust this test alone, and to regard the published reports of the 
departments as disclosing an order of merit in the companies, 
founded solely on the strength of the nominal reserve. A few facts, 
easily understood, will make the errors of this course obvious. 

In the year 1848, the largest Life Insurance Company in Amer- 
ica, a mutual association, made an enormous dividend to its mem- 
bers. The principles on which surplus should be distributed in such 
companies had not been thoroughly studied; no scientific expert 
was consulted or thought of ; the method of distribution adopted 
was to pay back to every contributor indiscriminately that percent- 
age of his entire payments which the trustees “ guessed” they could 
spare. The company went on triumphantly in its prosperous 
career; business flowed in on every side; the best scientific skill 
was obtained to guide the management ; and it was then discovered 
that the dividends had been one half larger than theory would jus- 
tify, and that, upon a net valuation, the funds of the company were 
insufficient. Had State supervision then existed, and applied its 
present rules at any time during the year 1848 or 1849, the Mutual 
Life Insurance Company would have been declared insolvent, and 
forced into dishonorable liquidation. Yet, by a just commercial 
standard, there was no institution in New York at that day more 
sure to meet all its obligations. The application of a net valuation 
as a guide rescued it from even apparent danger, and made its 
security manifest for the future; but the application of the same 
process as a test of solvency would have ruined it. On the other 
hand, two New York companies have recently been dissolved as 
bankrupts. They were extreme cases of bad management ; of man- 
agement, there is too much reason to believe, reckless and dishonest. 
There is no other business, however, in the world which any intelli- 
gent man would venture to call insolvent, until he should have evi- 
dence that, at their present cash value, its resources are less than 
its obligations. The resources of a Life Insurance company are its 
entire investments, including the premiums for which it holds con- 
tracts secured by the pledge of its insurances; its obligations are 
its bills payable, together with the present value by the tables of 
all its insurances. If the resources in this sense exceed the obli- 
gations, by a margin sufficient, with the best management, to pay 
current expenses, there is no evidence of insolvency, and the pre- 
sumption is that the company, if properly conducted, will pay every 
just debt. But so prepossessed have been the public mind and its 
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organs, the ministers of the law, with the narrow theory of net val- 
uations, that these companies have been thrown into bankruptcy 
and dissolved, by the act of law and with the general acquiescence of 
the community, simply because they fell short of the artificial and 
false standard in question. No inquiry has been made to this day 
concerning either of them, to determine whether or not it is insolvent 
by a true commercial standard. One of them, at least, as far as the 
knowledge of the courts or of the public extends, was probably as 
strong, by an ordinary commercial standard, as the great company 
before mentioned was in 1848. Had legal supervision been equal 
to its plain duty, it would first have ascertained the truth on this 
point, now likely to remain forever unknown; and, having removed 
and punished the guilty managers, would have continued the 
administration of the great trust, in better hands, for the benefit of 
the outraged policy-holders. 

The adoption of this test of solvency exerts an insidious influ- 
ence for evil in many ways. When an official supervisor finds a 
company so reduced by bad management that it can not fairly meet 
the test, he sees before him the alternative, either to apply the rule 
rigidly, and thus bring ruin upon the institution, to the good only 
of receivers and {lawyers; or to relax his scrutiny, accept overesti- 
mates of assets, connive at exaggerated, qualified, or, in a word, 
false statements, adopt them as his own, and trust to the promises 
of the officers and the “recuperative powers” of the business, for 
the future. Being a man, he will usually, if not corrupt or oppres- 
sive, take the latter course. But indirection and deceit once begun, 
rarely cure themselves; a management which has brought a com- 
pany below the high standard of a net valuation, will very rarely 
fail to bring it lower; and the merciful course is, in the majority of 
cases, but a circuitous route to a worse ruin. But even if it suc- 
ceeds, and the company recovers its standing so that it can make 
honest returns again, the effect on the morality of the business and 
of its supervision must be pernicious. Every such case becomes an 
irresistible plea for connivance in all other cases which are not 
obviously hopeless, and is naturally regarded by any management 
in distress as not only justifying them in concealing deficiencies, 
and thus obtaining time for recovery, but as making this an impera- 
tive duty. Three years ago, the officers of the Security Company 
knew that their reserve was deficient; but they also knew that if 
this fact were revealed, the interests of their policy-holders would be 
sacrificed, while they believed that by concealing it the company 
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might be saved. Hence a mistaken sense of the duty of protection 
overcame the duty of truth; every step onward entangled them more 
deeply in deception, and the delay only added disgrace to failure. 
No punishment can be too severe for the crime; no expression of 
public scorn can too strongly emphasize the warning this case gives 
to other men in places of trust. Yet a personal sympathy with 
one who has yielded to the terrible pressure of such a situation, not 
for his own gain, but to prevent loss to others, need not be wholly 
withheld by those who can understand how, shackled by circum- 


stance, 
“ His honor rooted in dishonor stood, 


And faith unfaithful kept him falsely true.” 


But apart from these enormous practical evils, the test of net 
valuations is utterly indefensible, even intheory. In the estimates 
on which the business is founded, every assumption is wisely and 
necessarily taken, not at the average indicated by statistics, but 
with a margin for safety. The mortality assumed is not that 
hitherto experienced, but is the maximum which it is supposed can 
be reached under unfavorable circumstances. The amount charged 
to cover expenses is not that which the most prudent management 
has found necessary, but that which, beyond all question, is believed 
sufficient for every emergency. The rate of interest at which the 
company computes that its funds will accumulate is not the current 
rate in the community, but a rate so low that it can be surely 
obtained asa minimum for generations to come. But the proba- 
bilities in any case are very great that, with good management, 
the mortality will be indefinitely less, the expenses less, and the 
interest greater than the estimates. The probability that all these 
margins will be lost, under such management, is inconceivably 
small. Yet a net valuation assumes that they have no existence. 
The error in this assumption is enormous. To illustrate it, take the 
case of a single company now in business. Its reserve, January I, 
1877, which it is required to hold as the condition of legal solvency 
in New York, is $72,097,309, while the company by its own standard 
actually holds in reserve $77,502,062. If, by any combination of 
disasters, such as earthquakes, pestilences, or national repudiation, 
its reserve fund should now be reduced to $72,000,000, it would be 
declared insolvent, and would probably be made the prey of legal 
cormorants. Yet it would in fact be further from commercial 
insolvency, as a business institution, than the strongest mercantile 
house in the country. Discarding the net valuation fancy, and 
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accepting facts as they are, we find that company has never yet 
received so little as six per cent per annum on its investments for a 
series of years, although the State standard credits it with but four 
and a half per cent; that it has never consumed in expenses one 
half the sum charged for the purpose in its premiums, although the 
State assumes the whole to be necessary; and that its mortality 
has fallen short of the tabular expectation by more than twenty per 
cent. Let the valuation be made by the facts, on the assumption 
that future experience will be little less favorable than past, and we 
shall find that with a reserve of $45,000,000 on January 1, 1877, this 
company would have enough to warrant an unqualified confidence in 
its commercial prosperity." With that sum invested as its assets 
are invested now, and with a continuance of its present manage- 
ment and of its existing contracts, it would require no new business ; 
it would find it necessary to sacrifice no class of its members ; but, 
apart from great and unforeseen changes affecting the constitution 
of society, it could go on until the claim of its last policy-holder 
should be paid in full. In other words, this company would now, 
under the law, as administered in New York, and as sustained by 
public opinion, be driven into bankruptcy, were it only so strong 


that if thirty-seven millions of dollars of its funds were destroyed, 
it would still be commercially worthy of trust. 

If we apply this system to particular contracts, its absurdity is 
perhaps still more glaring. The following illustrations are taken 


* For the use of any who may wish to examine these assertions critically, I add 
the following estimates, kindly furnished me by the eminent actuary of the company, 
Professor William H. C. Bartlett : . 


The company’s own reserve, including special guaranty funds for contingencies not considered 
by the State departments, is, at 4 per cent 
The net valuation, New York standard, 4}¢ per cent.......-....+ Bo nce soncncenseeep evap euns 


The net valuation at 5 per cent 
“ “ 6 “ 


Reserve on a four per cent valuation of actual premiums, after deducting a margin for expenses 
of one half of one per cent per annum on current risks (a larger sum than the expenses 
hitherto incurred) 59,276,544 


Thus the company holds, above the amount which its experience proves to be 
necessary, a margin on interest alone of more than $17,000,000; on expenses of 
nearly $18,000,000; and on mortality alone a very large sum, which has not been 
exactly determined. Enough is known to prove that the assertion in the text is far 
within the truth ; and if I may hazard a conjecture, it is that with present net assets 
of $40,000,000, in addition to its premium income, this company would probably have 
enough to meet all its contracts at maturity. 
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from a criticism published by Mr. Emory McClintock in the /nusur- 
ance Times for October, 1869: 


« A man aged forty-four takes out a life policy for $10,000 in the ‘Mutual’ on 
the 1st of January, 1863, paying annually.a premium of $366. Six years later the 
same man obtains from a proprietary company another policy for the same amount, 
agreeing to pay the same premium. These two contracts are now identical, for we 
have the life the same, the amount assured the same, and the premium annually 
receivable the same. 

“ Were a third company asked to assume these contracts on the 1st of January, 
1870, it would as willingly take one as the other, and would require the payment of 
the same bonus for re-assurance in the one case as in the other. The reserve or re- 
assurance fund which the law requires the companies to keep, and wanting which 
they must be wound up as insolvent, should, therefore, be the same in both cases. 
How is this requirement met by the method of valuation now followed in this State 
and in Massachusetts ? 

“ Here are the reserves which would be required in these States from the two 
companies in question, on the same life, the same amount assured, and the same 
premium, as above stated : 

Proprietary. Mutual. 
New York.... edocesocces $204.53 $1185.55 
Massachusetts....... covdecoce SG AGsecceccvece eee 1282.79 


“ That is to say: while a third company would charge the same sum for re-assur- 


ing the policies, should that course be necessary, an unjust discrimination is made 
in the official valuation. One company is ‘solvent’ when holding $205 to meet its 
liabilities on a certain contract, while another holding $1180 against the same con- 


Suppose that on the 1st of January, 1858, a lad of fifteen obtained a life policy from 
the leading Mutual office before referred to, assuring $5000 for an annual premium 
of $99.45. Exactly ten years later he obtains a second policy from the same com- 
pany for the same amount, and with the same premium. At the end of the year 
1868, both contracts, in which the same company assures the same amount on the 
same life for the same annual premium, are valued by the Superintendent. The 
contract dated 1868 is valued at $30.06, and as far as this policy is concerned the 
company is pronounced ‘solvent’ on proof being furnished that it holds this sum 
in reserve. The other contract, dated in 1858, absolutely identical with the former 
as far as the future is concerned, is gravely considered to be a much more alarming 
liability, and the company must hold $257.07 to meet it or be declared bankrupt! 
Away with a system so inconsistent, so dangerous, so utterly stupid ! 

“I denounce the system of net valuation as unsound and unjust, and trust that 
all who believe in fair play will join in demanding its immediate abolition.” 


This criticism, being unanswerable, has remained unanswered. 
But the system remains rooted in the habits and prejudices of the 
companies and the public; and above all, intrenched in that last 
stronghold of economical superstitions, the statute law. This may 
not surprise us, remembering that the wrong and injury of the sys- 
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tem of taxation for protecting particular industries were so fully 
demonstrated a century ago as to have been a recognized scien- 
tific truth ever since; and yet that this system still remains a legal 
burden upon the prosperity of the United States. Yet it will be 
strange if the intelligent managers of the insurance business do not 
persistently instruct and appeal to public opinion on the subject, 
until this fanciful, arbitrary, and unjust test of solvency shall cease 
to be enforced. 

But it is not by erecting a false standard of solvency that the 
theory of net reserves has wrought its worst effects. It is by mis- 
leading public opinion; by teaching men to expect from Life In- 
surance what it can never give; by spreading everywhere erroneous 
views of the rights of policy-holders. Doubtless the managers of 
companies are themselves mainly responsible for the general ac- 
ceptance of the doctrine. They have believed in it, as an abstrac- 
tion; they have embodied it in their publications, have taught it 
to their agents, and have permitted and encouraged them to use it, 
and a hundred inferences from it, in soliciting business from the 
people. Life Insurance has been offered as a profitable invest- 
ment ; a policy has been represented as a security always possessing 
a mathematical cash value; insurers have been persuaded that 
when they make a contract for life, and pay a small fraction of the 
price, running in debt to the company for the remainder, they 
really incur no obligation, but become the possessors of a valuable 
property. Life Insurance has been compared with savings banks, 
as if the annual payments were deposits to the credit of the in- 
sured, so he could look upon his accumulating fund, and count it 
up from year to year. The only proper motive for insuring life is 
the desire for protection against its uncertainty; but this theory 
has made it easy to appeal to another and often a stronger motive 
—the desire for accumulation, and to enlist it in a pursuit by which 
it can not possibly be gratified. Thus the fundamental truth has 
been obscured and forgotten, that insurance is an expense ; that it 
can only be had by paying for it; that it belongs to outlay, not to 
income; that its purpose is to distribute loss, not to make profit ; 
and that its direct effects, while they save multitudes from poverty 
and want, must in the end leave at least equal multitudes the 
poorer for having had it. This. is true, indeed, only of its direct 
effects; for its value to society in the aggregate we must look 
further, and we shall have to look long and far before comprehend- 
ing its vast beneficence. By throwing upon the multitude a part 

VOL. IV.—22 
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of the unforeseen disasters which would crush individuals and 
families, it diminishes the element of chance in the distribution of 
the rewards of industry, and thus strengthens the foundations of 
our civilization. Though it is concerned solely with the distribution 
of wealth, and has no direct bearing on its production, it is proba- 
bly of more substantial service to the community than would be a 
simple addition to its productive powers equal to the entire sums 
with which it deals. Its ideal form would be such a social organi- 
zation that every calamity which no prudence can avert should fall, 
not on the individual, but equally upon the whole mass of society. 
But when a large number of productive lives, under a mutual agree- 
ment, place a part of their means in a common fund, out of which 
the loss of any by death shall, to a certain definite extent, be made 
good at the cost of all, we have perhaps the best attainable ap- 
proach to this ideal, the most beneficent form of association in the 
business world, and the highest communism of which human 
nature is capable. Yet it remains true without qualification, that 
the man who contracts for an insurance on his life, with no need or 
desire for pecuniary protection against the hazard of death, is 
either a deceiver or deceived. If he takes the policy expecting 
thereby to add to the probability that he will live or die the richer 
for it, he either mistakes the nature of the business, or intends to 
cheat the company. Hundreds of thousands of men have been 
induced by the various schemes, devices, and reasonings to which 
the theory of net reserves has given birth, to buy insurance in 
hope, not of protection, but of profit. Under this delusion they 
have assumed obligations in the payment of premiums which many 
can not meet, and others, as their eyes are partly opened, will not. 
But when their policies are .dropped, the same theory comes for- 
ward with logical consistency, and tells them that they have a 
property in their insurance which is inalienable; and they demand 
back their premiums, or at least the “net reserve” on their policies, 
believing themselves robbed if the demand is refused. Now the 
companies discover that the theory they have sanctioned leads to 
their own destruction; yet many of them are so fettered by their 
own fixed idea of its truth that they can only contend blindly and 
with an imperfect conviction against its most ruinous consequences. 

For all this embarrassment and wrong, it is idle to seek any com- 
plete and ideal remedy. The errors that have been committed will 
have disagreeable results for the companies and for many of their 
members. There are doubtless in this country thousands of men, 
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who, deceived by the representations of land-owners or builders, or 
by their own sanguine hopes, have invested their savings, during the 
recent period of inflated markets, in paying a fraction of the ‘price 
of houses and lands, giving mortgages for the rest of the purchase- 
money, and who, by the disappointment of these hopes, have lost 
the entire sum thus invested. Many of these are cases of hardship, 
which deserve sympathy and aid. But higher interests than those 
of any or many individual estates require the maintenance of legal 
rights and the enforcement of contracts. Individuals will often 
suffer, and buy experience at a fearful price; but society must pre- 
serve its foundations. One thing only it can do for these unfortu- 
nate purchasers of property who can not complete their purchases. 
The mortgagees, by that principie of equity which has become incor- 
porated with the law, shall have no interest in the property beyond 
the debt that remains unpaid. If it more than suffices, at the value 
which it actually commands, to pay this debt, the purchaser takes 
the surplus as his own. There is a close analogy between such dis- 
appointed purchasers and the policy-holders in Life Insurance 
companies, who either repent of their bargain, or are unable to 
carry it out. We have seen that the rule of forfeiture in such cases 
would act most unequally, and would often work grievous injustice. 
We have also seen that the fancy of a surrender-value, founded on 
the reserve, and drawn at the option of the insured, is false in prin- 
ciple and destructive in practice. But a practical solution of the 
difficulty, which is safe for the companies and just to all their mem- 
bers, is to be found in adopting the principle which equity has 
applied to all mortgages of land. Let the insurance be regarded as 
pledged to the company solely as security for the annuity or annual 
premiums contracted to be paid. Since there is no open market to 
determine the value of the pledge, let the company, the only pur- 
chaser to whom it has any value, take it at the net price which it 
appears to have according to the company’s own tables of mortality. 
If this price exceed the value of the annuity secured by it, as de- 
termined by the same tables, let the difference be given to the 
owner of the policy, in insurance—the commodity in which the com- 
pany deals. In other words, whenever a policy lapses by its terms, 
let so much of the insurance terminate as is equal in value to the 
premiums promised and unpaid, and let the rest be kept in force. 
This plan is simple, intelligible, and just to all; it is precisely analo- 
gous to the rule of equity administered in every civilized land when 
other kinds of property are pledged; and it is safe to assert that it 
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would never have been sought to make any other principle of 
adjustment in such cases compulsory on the companies, but for the 
general abuse of the theory of net valuations.' 


? Perfect equity would add two conditions, which, however, do not change the 
principle of adjustment, but protect it. First, that the value of the insurance for- 
feited, of the annuity waived, and of the reduced insurance renewed, be all com- 
puted by a special mortality table, constructed from lives carefully selected at the 
age at which the surrender is made, and not by the general table used in deter. 
mining premiums and net reserves. This is necessary, in order to avoid the effects 
of selection against the company in surrenders, already explained, especially at 
advanced ages. Secondly, that the scale of premiums actually contracted for, the 
office preminms of the company, be constructed on scientific and equitable prin- 
ciples. The premiums now in use are unscientific and inequitable, for two reasons: 
1. Because the net annual premium is made the four per cent annuity which the 
single net premium will purchase; that is to say, the company invests all that part of 
its funds with which it buys annuities at four per cent ; thus even when the State 
law requires it to receive four and a half per cent on its aggregate assets, it lends 
the greater part of these assets to its members at four per cent. This practice leads 
to endless inconsistency and much actual evil. It directly and strongly encourages 
the policy-holder to run in debt for his insurance rather than to pay for it; since no 
man will pay cash for an article when he can mortgage the article itself for the 
purchase-money at a rate of interest far below the market, and it compels the com- 
pany to attempt to make up for its loss in the investment of the net single premium 
by an irregular exaggeration of the proper loading for expenses. 2. Because the 
loading is made a uniform percentage of the net level premium, so that one who 
insures at forty-five is charged fifty per cent more for expenses, and one who insures 
at fifty-six twice as much as one who insures for the same amount at twenty-five ; 
although the contract of the first, on the average, has much more than twice as long 
to run as that of the last. The proper loading would include, for the negotiation 
and other expenses of executing the contract, a percentage of the gross amount in- 
sured ; and for the expenses of conducting the company, a percentage of the gross 
amount of insurance carried each year In well-conducted companies, the inequity 
of the premiums in use is mainly adjusted, at least where the policy continues in 
force to maturity, by the contribution plan of dividing surplus. But it seriously 
vitiates, in application, any system of computing surrender-values, and ought to be 
adjusted, for many reasons, in computing original premiums. 

These considerations also solve the vexed problem of commissions. There is no 
question that the commissions commonly paid to Life Insurance agents are lower, on 
the whole, than those paid to any other class of negotiators in the commercial 
world. Thus the aggregate commissions paid in 1875 by all the Life companies 
doing business in New York were $5,425,135, upon new risks negotiated for $299,- 
276,337, and old risks maintained in force of $1,622,766,809. At the rate of one and 
one quarter per cent upon new insurances, and one eighth of one per cent upon 
continued risks, the commissions would have been $5,769,412.72, or much more than 
they were. Yet these rates are but a fraction of those commonly charged in Wall 
street for negotiating sales of new bonds or stocks. But the real defect in the system 
of commissions is that they are generally made a percentage of the annual premium, 
the amount of which varies widely without relation to the service rendered the com- 
pany by the agent. 
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In this discussion of the relation of a company to its policy- 
holders, I have confined myself to considering their rights as pur- 
chasers of insurance. But in mutual companies the policy-holders 
are also partners in the business. Here there is no opposition of 
interests between the buyers and the sellers, as classes; the buyers 
of insurance are the company, and together share, each in propor- 
tion to the amount of his policy, in its gains and losses. Since all 
the assumptions are made with an ample margin for safety, there 
is usually a surplus, often a very large one, after paying losses and 
expenses, and providing an ample reserve fund. This surplus be- 
longs, not to the insured as purchasers of insurance, but to the 
holders of participating policies, as partners in the association. The 
rights of purchasers are precisely defined by their contracts, and 
must first be made secure. The rights of partners are contingent 
upon the existence and amount of the surplus or so-called profits. 
The circumstance that in the mutual companies the two classes of 
rights are held by the same persons, has led to much confusion of 
thought. The two must be carefully distinguished, or neither can 
be properly understood. The funds of the company consist of two 
parts. First, the reserve, or amount which it must hold to be sure of 
meeting all its liabilities at maturity. This is the property of the 
company, just as the general deposits of a bank are in law the prop- 
erty of the bank. As ina bank each depositor has a property in 
the debt of the bank to him for the amount of his deposit, payable 
on demand or at a fixed time, so each purchaser of insurance has 
a property in the debt of the company-to him for the amount of his 
policy, payable at its maturity. Itis the duty of each institution to 
hold the aggregate fund sacred to the purpose for which it is appro- 
priated. The second part is the surplus, which is the property of 
the whole body of partners. It is defined by the charter who these 
are. They may be an incorporated set of stockholders; they may 
be the entire number of the insured; they may be a special class of 
policy-holders who have bought their participation in this fund by 
paying larger premiums than others. In any case, the right of each 
of them in the surplus is the right of a partner, and is wholly dis- 
tinct from the right of the purchaser of insurance, and subordinate 
to it. 

The surplus must be distributed among the partners, and if 
these are stockholders, it is done with obvious and perfect equity 
by giving each one an equal percentage on the stock he holds. 
But if they are policy-holders, the problem becomes exceedingly 
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complex, and presents difficulties which are formidable to the 
actuary. It is not completely solved ; but, fortunately, the general 
principle of the solution is well settled, and any faithful and 
uniform application of it which is agreed upon by the parties is 
fully defensible, and results in determining the rights of each, if 
not with ideal precision, at least with an exactness and delicacy 
unapproached in any other complicated business transaction. The 
principle is simply, that the surplus belongs to the partners in the 
ratio of their several contributions to it. This is a rule of universal 
validity, and applies equally whatever method be adopted for esti- 
mating the proper reserve. The price of insurance has been fixed 
upon assumptions, each of which is made extreme, so as to be safe 
beyond question; and upon each of them an indefinite margin of 
profit is expected. By paying this price the partner has bought, 
besides his insurance, the right to a return of the margin or excess 
by which it shall in the end prove to have been greater than its 
actual cost. The first definite apprehension of this principle and 
its consistent application, under the current theory of reserves 
fifteen years ago, proved a memorable era in the science of Life 
Insurance. But to understand the change it produced, it is 
necessary carefully to distinguish the principle itself from the 
theory to which it was then applied, and with which it became 
associated. Its discoverers, whose conceptions of the business 
were formed under the theory of net valuations, with the doc- 
trine of individual reserves, embodied it in a detailed plan of 
distribution, wrought out with rare ingenuity and completeness. 
“The contribution plan,” therefore, came before the world, with 
the weight and prestige which their admirable discovery could not 
fail to give to any adequate expression of it, but entangled and 
imbedded in aset of notions which not only are unessential to 
the principle, but are, as we have seen, erroneous of themselves, 
and pernicious in their influence. The general assent justly given 
to the true law of distribution, when once formulated, naturally 
brought with it assent, almost as general, to the mistaken concep- 
tions with which it was thus connected. It remains for competent 
actuaries hereafter to free the law from these parasitic fallacies, and 
to give its vital truth full scope under unperverted notions of the 
quantities dealt with. The real “reserve” of a company is the sum 
which, at the assumed rate of interest, will meet all its obligations 
at maturity—the present value, in other words, of the whole amount 
it has insured ; and of all the expenses of carrying on and completing 
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its existing contracts; and may include, does commonly include, 
more money invested in annuities secured by insurances than is in- 
vested in loans secured by mortgages of land and houses. When 
proper methods and formulas are framed for ascertaining the surplus 
above this reserve, and for distributing it among the partners in the 
ratio of their several contributions to it, we shall have a contribution 
plan which will reveal the full beauty of the principle, and give full 
scope to its beneficent equities. 

Under such a system the vexed question of surrender-values 
and lapses will be relieved of all its difficulties. The rule given 
above recognizes only the claims of the retiring member as a pur- 
chaser of insurance abandoning his contract. It gives him every 
right which he has as such purchaser, but none as a partner in the 
business. It would be obviously wrong to take from the partners 
who remain to fulfil their contracts, and assume the risks of the 
future, any part of the marginal surplus which may or may not be 
hereafter produced, for the benefit of one who withdraws. But as 
soon as the surplus has ceased to be contingent, and has actually 
been produced and ascertained, the right of each partner accrues to 
his share in it; and this share may equitably be added to the sur- 
render-value, if any, to which, upon withdrawing, he is entitled as a 
mere purchaser of insurance. But as long as his pledged insurance, 
in its value to the company, is less than the value of his promised 
annual premiums, it is a wrong to all remaining members, insurers 
as well as partners, to require the payment of any surrender-value 
whatever. It is for this reason that every law or regulation for sur- 
render-values, founded, like the existing laws of Maine, Massachu- 
setts, and Michigan, on the theory of net valuations, is unjust in 
principle, and may, under circumstances likely at times to occur, 
become destructive in practice. No such law has yet wrought 
irreparable damage, because none has ever consistently exacted the 
full amount which its theory required, because the rates of mortality 
and interest actually experienced have always left wide margins 
upon the’assumptions originally taken; and, above all, because the 
business as a whole has been hitherto new, and the lapsed and sur- 
rendered policies have been nearly all in their early years, so that 
the gross injustice done by these laws to the members whose poli- 
cies are surrendered after a long period of insurance have scarcely 
been felt. It will be seen by the careful reader that such members 
are entitled to a larger surrender-value than they receive under any 
law that is founded on net valuations—far larger than any company 
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can pay if such laws are enforced, and that they will receive the full 
value belonging to them under the plan suggested in this paper. 
To complete our survey of what is wrong in Life Insurance, it 
would be necessary to gather the teachings of experience, under 
the guidance of the principles already laid down, upon the entire 
subject of State supervision, and upon several branches of the prac- 
tical conduct of the business. But a minute examination of these 
topics would far transcend our limits, and it must suffice for this oc- 
casion briefly to suggest views which have not been hastily formed. 
The existing system of supervision is the creature of the protective 
policy in government, and has no place in sound economy or states- 
manship. But it does not follow that its sudden abandonment is 
either practicable or desirable. It has grown into important relations 
with the companies and the public, and produced needs which it, 
however imperfectly, supplies. Waiving all objections to its exist- 
ence, and accepting it for the present as unavoidable, practical men 
will inquire how it can be made useful. <A part of the answer will 
not be intelligently disputed: it must be administered by wise and 
skillful men, holding office by a tenure independent of mere politi- 
cal influences, and fora period long enough to become familiar with 
its duties. These conditions have never yet been regarded in the 
legislation of our States, and until they are secured, insurance super- 
vision will be an institution from which habitual evil may be ex- 
pected, and only accidental good. Further, it must be made real ; 
no longer confined by law and custom, resting on false theory, to 
the application of an absurd nuinerical test of solvency, and a 
sweeping certificate that the law finds every virtue, given wherever 
it fails to find one—a comparatively secondary—fault. It must be 
enabled to inquire into the character of trustees and managers, the 
methods used by them in dealing with the public, the scientific and 
the commercial value of the tests applied by the company to its own 
security. It must have jurisdiction to investigate and interpret the 
contracts offered to the public, and those actually made with purcha- 
sers of insurance and with participants in profits, and to enforce 
them equitably. It must have power to detect in its beginnings any 
attempt by managers to abuse their trust, any trap set by them to 
catch unwary customers, and any misrepresentations made by them 
either to attract business or to avert distrust ; and to inflict ade- 
quate punishment. Its license to issue policies must be made satis- 
factory evidence that the company licensed deserves confidence. 
This is what the fact of its existence promises to the citizen; and if 
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it falls short of this, except as all human institutions fall short of 
their ideal, it is Worse than useless. This must be its aim, and in 
some substantial degree its achievement, or it isa fraud upon the 
public, wrought in the name of government and law. 

To accomplish these ends insurance supervision must be trans- 
ferred from the executive branch of the government to the judicial 
branch, to which it belongs. The duties in which it can be useful 
are such as only a special tribunal, administering an extraordinary 
jurisdiction with full judicial powers, can ever perform. The present 
laws confer upon a political office, a branch of the executive, sum- 
mary but indefinite powers of supervision over these trusts, not one 
of which can be exercised except upon an authoritative interpreta- 
tion of the statutes conferring it, and, at the same time, leave the 
interpretation of these statutes and the enforcement of that interpre- 
tation wholly to another branch of the government, the judiciary of 
the State. The Insurance Department appears to be clothed with 
vast authority, and to be under an enormous responsibility; but in 
practice it is fettered and embarrassed at every turn, not only by 
the necessity of obeying and appealing to the courts, but by its lia- 
bility to be checked in-every measure by any designing person who 
can employ an attorney. The actual result is, that it has boundless 
power to harass and injure law-abiding companies, but is outwitted 
and defied by those which are in dishonest hands. If the work to 
be done were but the enforcement of a perfect and exhaustive code, 
it would be properly an executive duty; but it is the supervision of 
a system of trusts, in which every question of details requires the 
application to complicated facts of the principles of equity. No 
tribunal has ever been devised from which its performance can be 
expected or hoped, except one formed on the plan and armed with 
the powers of a high court of equity. 

Such a tribunal would produce, not words, but work. It need 
not vex the legislature and the public every year with a volume of 
useless, unintelligible, and misleading figures, prefaced by essays in 
which every paragraph is a painful compromise between the desire 
to express some real conviction of a smatterer in science, and the 
necessity of courting the favor of political demagogues. But it 
would quietly labor to prevent the mischief which the present 
system vainly and blindly gropes after and seeks to detect, till long 
after it is hopelessly done. It must be able, by summary proceed- 
ings, to ascertain the beginnings of mismanagement; to compel 
proper changes in the managers and trustees; to reorganize a 
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company, if need be, not after it is ruined, but when it is first 
threatened with danger ; to assume full responsibility for the proper 
administration of the trusts it controls. Were it once properly 
constituted, its existence would be an almost complete guaranty 
that its extraordinary powers would never need to be exercised. 
But its ordinary jurisdiction ought to extend to the settlement, 
without appeal, of every contested claim; and it might properly, 
and with the acquiescence of every honest man, be authorized, 
for the willful and deliberate resistance of a just, or payment of a 
fraudulent claim, to remove any officer or trustee. Above all, in 
the melancholy case of a company which should, by any disaster, 
be rendered actually insolvent, this tribunal should be charged 
with the duty of applying the remnants of resources for the benefit 
of the purchasers of insurance, by distributing them, to the full 
extent that the wisest administration can secure, in the form of the 
insurance purchased by them. For the only method of distribution 
in such cases now known to our law, although the direct logical 
result of the current theory of net valuations, is the crowning 
absurdity which that theory has produced. .It gives each man his 
proportion out of the wreck of the reserve, on the assumption that 
all the lives in the company are equally good in their expectation; 
reversing the first principle of insurance, it throws the burden on 
those who most need help, and makes of a false and fanciful 
hypothesis a pretext to rob and crush the feeble and the dying. On 
the value of these suggestions concerning supervision, it would 
be unreasonable to expect an immediate unanimity of opinion; 
but the minds best qualified to judge of them, and to which I 
submit them with most confidence, are the able and upright men, 
and they are many, who are, or have been, insurance superintendents 
or commissioners under existing laws. 

Upon Life Insurance management as it is, it would not be 
difficult to write a criticism which should be at once truthful and 
severe. But if it were intelligently written, it would astonish most 
the men whese clamor against the companies is now the loudest ; 
for it would pass in silent contempt the charges on which they mainly 
rely, and would still find in the business, difficulties, errors, and 
even wrongs enough to make a plausible case for its suppression, 
before minds from which all its merits and benefits should be con- 
cealed. Yet such a case would not be half so strong as one 
similarly made up for the suppression of manufactures, mines, 
railroads, banks, or fire insurance, or of government itself; because, 
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on the whole, the scientific basis of Life Insurance is far more 
perfect than that of any of these, and the deviations from its 
requirements in practice have been proportionally far less serious 
and damaging. Tested by the standard of its ideal aims and 
methods, Life Insurance has achieved a success more complete, and 
has suffered, in detail, failures less disastrous, than any other form 
of associated human enterprise. Such a criticism will have its own 
value, when it can be offered as a check and a guide to the managers 
of the business, under the resistless pressure of a calm and en- 
lightened public opinion. The time is not now, when the spirit of 
Alcibiades and of the Gracchi, of Cade, Robespierre, and Lord 
George Gordon, is revived in our land, and has for the moment 
singled out this institution as the object of its fury. It has been 
the trade of the vulgar demagogue in all ages, wherever industry 
is depressed and labor overwhelmed with anxiety and want, to stir 
the passions of the populace, to set apparent need above right, to 
use the prejudices he creates so as to seize for himself the high 
places of power. The attempt by a few to practice this trade is 
now the disgrace of our own political life ; nor is it confined to the 
petty orators of city gambling dens and remote Granger clubs, but 
has aspired to use as its unconscious aids a small part of the 
respectable press, and has defiled the very throne of republican 
justice—our halls of legislation. That it will come to naught is as 
certain as that the intelligence and morality of the people will 
prevent, in all other respects, the ruin of society. But meanwhile 
the passions of a mob are clamorous to be enacted in statutes, and 
to control our governments and courts in dealing with these vast 
interests. Better than this would be the direct plunder of corporate 
wealth by a violent and hungry populace; for even this would not 
so deeply corrupt the moral foundation of our free society. If we 
must have mob law, let us have it at first hand; and spare us the 
mockery of its administration by tools, with the pomp of legal 
forms and in the name of government. It will not come to this; 
but that it may not, the duty of the hour is a frank appeal to public 
opinion, whith is sure to be right in its calm and final judgment, 
even where it is wrong in its first fevered impulse. Reform in a 
business is not easy when all its energies are on the strain to pre- 
vent its destruction. 

The appeal against hasty, ignorant, and therefore destructive, 
legislation has one practical argument which is conclusive: it is 
that every serious evil in Life Insurance hitherto has been the 
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distinct result of legislative interference. I have shown how a false 
theory imbedded in law, and, with the help of law, in public opinion, 
has brought ruin on some companies, and embarrassed all, by pre- 
paring the way for the present crisis of misunderstanding and dis- 
trust. But it has never, perhaps, been observed that the vast 
number of lapsed insurances, which are the bane and danger of the 
business, have been directly produced by a more sweeping and 
injurious interference of government, which was not aimed at this 
institution, but fell indiscriminately upon all moneyed institutions 
in the land. In 1861, the nation repudiated its demand debts, 
except as a currency of broken promises would pay them, and dis- 
guised the repudiation by forcing all private creditors to accept a 
similar pretense of payment. Every enterprise felt the consuming 
stimulus of fever; fictitious wealth abounded, creating imaginary 
wants; all goods, insurance among them, came into extraordinary 
demand ; and vast sums of nominal money flowed into the treasuries 
of the companies. They were invested with greater care than any 
similar part of the wealth of the country, invested, indeed, so that 
when the bubble burst, when the wild waste of extravagance and 
war was counted up, and the funds of other corporations and other 
men dwindled away, these remained, substantially, dollar for dollar, 
accumulating interest upon their nominal value. But all men who 
borrowed of them the price of insurance, agreeing to repay it in 
annual premiums, like those who borrowed upon other pledges, 
were required, as the currency recovered value, to pay more and 
more real money. Thousands, in the flush of the nation’s dream of 
wealth, bought more insurance on this form of credit than they need 
when real values are restored; thousands bought more than they 
can pay for. The annual premium income of the companies is 
more than $83,000,000; for every fall of ten per cent in the price of 
gold, more than $8,000,000 are added to the actual payments upon 
these annuities of policy-holders. Many of them, contracted for 
when the currency dollar was worth forty cents, are daily called for 
when it is worth ninety-five cents. The real amount payable is thus 
multiplied just at the time when trade is unsettled and industry 
most distressed; when the people are awakened to a sense of 
poverty and are least able to pay—a state of things clearly foreseen 
by every economist from the day the legal-tender act was passed, 
but in spite of their demonstrated foresight and earnest protest, 
forced upon the country by timid politicians, because it afforded 
them for a few years an ostrich-like escape from facing the truth of 
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the situation. To throw blame for these disasters upon the com- 
panies, that is, upon the policy-holders who are able and willing to 
remain and bear the burden of the change, or on their managers, 
whose wisdom has simply made their trust secure in spite of the 
nation’s error, is a folly which need not be left to foreign nations and 
the next ages to reprove. 

In so far as the management of Life Insurance is pursued as a 
profession, by a distinct body of men, it deserves, and will retain, 
the respect and confidence of the public. It would be narrow pre- 
judice to claim for it, in intellect and morals, superiority to any 
other profession requiring equal learning, ability, and character ; 
and it is no less narrow to imagine it inferior to any other. Under 
the general laws which control the supply and demand of personal 
services in all branches of labor, it has employed a fair representa- 
tion of the mind and morals of the community. In the precise 
scientific form of its plans and methods, in the absolute equity of 
its principles, in the rigid limitations which the law of trusts imposes 
on its enterprise, and in the beneficence of its aims, it has peculiar 
educational influences for good on the minds trained under it, and 
peculiar safeguards against wrong. It also has temptations and 
dangers which are peculiar, the worst of which come from errors in 
law and in public sentiment. But when malice speaks of this pro- 
fession as a conspiracy to deceive and defraud the people, to bribe 
governments and legislators, to override justice by cunning and 
corruption, the insult is offered less to the profession itself than to 
the intelligence and character of the nation. Dr. Dodd, a clergy- 
man, was justly hanged for forgery ; Professor Webster, a physician, 
for murder; and it is earnestly to be wished that any Life Insurance 
manager who has flagrantly disgraced his profession and violated his 
trust, meet a punishment equally prompt, adequate, and exemplary. 
But the suspicion that professional men, united only by profes- 
sional aims, could combine for illegal and immoral purposes, or 
could tolerate for an hour the suggestion of such a combination, is 
as absurd as to charge that a medical society is a conspiracy to 
facilitate murder, or the clergy a conspiracy of forgers. 

There is but one end for which it is possible that this profession 
should “ conspire’”—the instruction and enlightenment of public 
opinion. If the general attention and watchfulness which it has now 
attracted have their proper effect, they will induce wise and honora- 
ble managers to embrace a great opportunity; and in the educated 
convictions of the people to lay a secure foundation for the future 
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of the institution. For this purpose it is not necessary that each 
company should sacrifice in any degree its own independence, its 
own methods of business, its control over and responsibility for its 
funds and contracts. But the companies have within themselves a 
large staff of trained and thoughtful men, capable of most varied 
intellectual work. They have hitherto produced in this service a 
body of literature, full of force and ingenuity, but confined almost 
wholly to three classes: first, technical and professional writings, 
which are often contributions to science, but have no public beyond 
the profession ; second, elementary papers, designed to explain the 
mathematical principles of the business to the common mind, and 
especially to expound and glorify the system of net valuations with 
its logical accompaniments; third, expositions and puffs of special 
plans of insurance, or of the triumphant success of particular compa- 
nies, too often joined with comparisons to the damage of other 
plans and companies, or at least suggesting such comparisons to the 
solicitors, who are expected to circulate these tracts, and to enforce 
their arguments. Of these divisions, the first already forms a scien- 
tific library of permanent value, and grows larger and better every 
year. The rest, the popular literature of Life Insurance, however 
useful parts of it may have been at times, is, as a whole, decreasing 
in usefulness, has already done much harm, and ought to suffera 
radical change. It should become the means of bringing before the 
public the simplest and most comprehensive views of the business, 
in all its relations, expressed with the dignity of a true professional 
spirit, and with the independence of each writer’s personal convic- 
tions. Such views are at once the most intelligible and the most 
profound. The worthless and misleading attempt to make every 
man his own actuary must be utterly discarded. The purchaser of 
insurance needs to know mortality tables and valuations no more 
than the purchaser of a house to know the cost of bricks, or the 
consumer of bread to be an expert in bakers’ wages. The fancy 
that this is the kind of knowledge to guide an insurer can ‘be dis- 
pelled only by giving him the knowledge that is a sure and final 
guide. Each reader must be instructed in the principles, relations, 
and facts of the business, so that he can answer for himself the 
questions: Do I need insurance? If so, how much? Upon what 
plan? What are my rights and obligations, as a purchaser, on this 
plan? Where can I obtain it most safely and cheaply? The pro- 
per answers to these questions include all that the public care to 
know upon the subject ; and a community in which the mass of men 
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are able intelligently to answer them, each for himself, will be the 
paradise of Life Insurance. Public opinion, reformed in the only 
useful way, by the instruction of its component minds, will become 
the discriminating critic of all companies, and the indestructible 
support of good ones; and its faithful organ, the newspaper press, 
will cease to view the business as a black art, whose mystery makes 
it doubly suspicious, and will heartily join in raising and maintaining 
the standard of the general intelligence. It were foolish to wish 
that the independent press should be the ally of any class of corpo- 
rations, whose interests or aims are distinct from the public welfare ; 
or that it should ever regard the possession of corporate powers 
with other than a jealous eye, watching against the beginnings of 
encroachment on rights or of deviation from law. This would be 
to wish destruction to a main safeguard of society. But if the 
companies whose every use of their franchises is strictly limited by 
the beneficent purposes for which they have been granted, will res- 
olutely bring forward in public discussion every principle and detail 
of their work, illustrated by the known truths of human life, of 
finance, economy, and law, but few years will pass before these prin- 
ciples will become a part of the common stock of thought, accepted 
and assumed in all current discussion of the subject as fully as are 
the customs of our retail trade, or the elementary rights of citizen- 
ship. Ina free community it is not sufficient that the administra- 
tion of a public trust be perfect—it must be transparent also. 

This is the first reform needed in the conduct of Life Insurance. 
Public criticism has often been ignorant ; it has been felt to be rude 
and oppressive ; the temptation has often been irresistible to deal 
with it as with an enemy. It must be welcomed as a friend, and 
instructed so that it shall be a useful check and competent guide. 
Many have suffered so much from widespread prejudice and mis- 
directed censure, that they will declare this course hopeless. Yet 
to the mind that is accustomed to watch the inner forces which 
control society, it does not seem so hopeless to-day as it seemed 
twenty-five years ago that the French nation could ever understand 
and acquiesce in the principle of freedom in trade; as it seemed 
ten years ago that British public opinion would ever comprehend 
and act upon the duty of submitting the Alabama claims to 
national arbitration; as it seemed four months ago that the ruling 
party in some of the Southern States would quietly give up faction 
to patriotism. To despair of any set of truths, whether theoretical 
or practical, is unworthy of an age in which the wonderful mechan 
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ism of the printing telegraph and of the telephone is intelligently 
discussed in daily newspapers, and in which such vast inductions as 
the conservation of force or the theory of organic development, still 
unheard of within a young man’s memory, have already become 
part of the common consciousness of educated mind. 

In the proposed reform lies the way to all others that are 
possible or desirable. Recent events have shown a grave and 
widening breach between public sentiment and the institution of 
Life Insurance; one which, left to the causes that have produced it, 
might widen into active enmity. Yet the public sentiment, on the 
whole, is and must ever be the sentiment of policy-holders. To 
make friends of them is, on the part of their trustees, the first 
dictate of self-preservation. Let us admit that this has been 
sincerely attempted in two ways: first, by doing general and 
substantial justice to them, while leaving them largely in the dark 
as to what justice requires, and how it is done; second, by making 
such concessions to large numbers of them as can not be made 
always and to all: it is now plain that in these ways the end will 
never be reached. The most perfect management ever known will 
fail to satisfy, unless its merits are made and kept plain and 
beyond dispute; the largest concessions which recklessness itself 
can grant will only excite to further demands those who do not 
comprehend the limits which their rights as a class impose upon 
their interests as individuals. A third way, the true one, remains: the 
boldness of complete and aggressive candor; and this, for institu- 
tions whose existence hangs upon the good-will of the community, is 
the way not only of shrewd policy, but of safety and dignity. 





DISESTABLISHMENT OF THE CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND. 


HE position of the English Church is, I have reason to 
believe, very little understood in America. Analogies are 
naturally applied to the case of the territorial church-establishment 
of England derived from the circumstances and history of the early, 
and at first in a sense established, Churches of the various colonies, 
and afterwards sovereign States, of America. But there is more 
of contrast than of analogy, between the conditions of church- 
establishment which obtained in America for a century and a half, 
and those which have been characteristic of England. 

The established Church of England, indeed, holds a position in 
relation to the people and in regard to other Churches in the 
country, which is almost, if not altogether, unique among the 
nations. The established Church of Scotland, of course, is in a 
similar position, only in some respects still more advantageous, but 
the case of Scotland I must for the present leave quite apart. I 
am speaking of England as compared with either the United States 
or France, Germany, Italy, or any other great European nation. 
The Church of England is, indeed, established and endowed, but 
it does not derive a farthing of revenue from public taxation. Its 
endowments, with an extremely insignificant sum total of excep- 
tions, belong to one or other of three classes. Either they were 
originally, and in the very rise of the earliest English Christianity, 
voluntary dues rendered with one consent of zeal and principle 
first by the community and then by the lords of the land, until, by 
immemorial usage, by undisturbed appropriation, and by universal 
recognition as an inalienable property right, they had become, by 
common law, the sacred inheritance: of the Church; or they have 
been direct legal gifts and settlements bestowed upon the Church 
during the period when it was the one national church, the only 
church known or thought of in the land; or they consist of dona- 
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tions or bequests deliberately settled upon the Church of England, 
the Anglo-Episcopal Church, since the rise of Nonconformity. 

The first of these classes of endowments consisted mainly of 
the tithe-charge. This ancient revenue was forty years ago com- 
muted into a sort of rent-charge. The commutation, however, was 
fixed at a decidedly low estimate, and is made to vary partly in 
proportion to the rental, and partly according to the average price 
of corn during the seven years preceding. It can, therefore, in no 
strict sense be regarded as a tax. It is property, ecclesiastical 
property, but not a public tax or rate. If the tithe-charges were 
to be remitted, rents would be increased by the amount of the 
remission. The tithe is therefore no tax, rate, or charge on the 
tenant, and as to the landlord, the land came to him subject to 
tithe, whether he bought or inherited it, and the charge has not 
been increased since it became his. In fact, he and the Church are, 
in a sense, co-proprietors of the land, as the Church has been 
co-proprietor with all former owners. The right and title of the 
Church is, in almost every case, far more ancient than that of the 
lay proprietor, whatever be the antiquity of his inheritance.’ 

As to the other classes of endowments of which I have spoken, 
it will not be pretended that they involve any thing in the nature 
of a tax or impost. As in the case of other endowments, questions 
may be raised, especially respecting those which have descended 
from times anterior to the restoration of monarchy and episcopacy, 
as to their original designation and intent, as to the degree in 
which, as now administered, they fulfill the purposes for which 
they were originally given. It may possibly be contended, indeed, 
that both the tithe-charge and these endowments, or at least the 





* On the question of political economy‘the “ Penny Cyclopedia” is an unim- 
peachable authority, one also which can not be suspected of any bias in favor of ecclesi- 
astical privilege. The following passage on the subject of Tithes, taken from that 
Cyclopedia, bears directly upon the point dealt with in the text: ‘‘ Tithes are unlike 
any other tax which, being found injurious to the State, may be removed on finding 
others. They are not the property of the State ; they are payable not only to the 
Church, but to lay impropriators; they have been the subject of innumerable 
private bargains ; land has been sold at a higher price on account of its exemption 
from tithes ; in short, the various relations of the society have been for centuries so 
closely connected with the paying of tithes that to have abolished them would have 
been a gross injustice and spoliation to many, and no advantage te the community ; 
for the whole profits would immediately have been enjoyed by those whose lands 
were discharged from payments to which they had always been liable, and subject to 
which they had most probably been purchased.” 
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more ancient portion of them, should be applied to some secular 
national object, or should be distributed in some way, for the 
benefit, in due proportion, of all the different ecclesiastical denom- 
inations. But it can not be alleged that these endowments are 
equivalent in any way to a levy upon individual citizens, or bring 
any pecuniary charge or burden on any one. 

So far, indeed, as respects such endowments as have come to 
the Church of England since the rise of Nonconformity, that is, to 
speak roughly, during the last two centuries, it is evident that, as 
they are, with very few and very special exceptions, all of them of 
private origin—the fruit of voluntary Christian zeal and liberality— 
they differ in no respect as to their nature from the endowments 
which, during the same period, have come into the possession of 
other Christian denominations in the country. And these endow- 
ments constitute, of themselves, a source of wealth to the Anglo- 
Episcopal Church such as would suffice to place it far above any 
other denomination in its pecuniary resources. During the last 
quarter of a century, according to a parliamentary return lately 
issued, not less than a million pounds sterling a year has been con- 
tributed towards one branch only of ecclesiastical enterprise and 
extension, the building or restoration of church fabrics. This 
return, indeed, does not include the case of any church towards the 
building or restoration of which less than five hundred pounds have 
been contributed. So that it must represent a sum total considera- 
bly larger than the annual million. And it is altogether exclusive 
of all that has been done in the same period—all that has been 
collected and paid—for the building of day and Sunday-schools, 
and of parsonages, and for the endowment of new district churches 
and the increase of old endowments. On all these objects vast 
sums have been expended. Probably as much has been contrib- 
uted for the founding of new and augmentation of old endow- 
ments, endowments of incumbencies and of bishoprics, as on church 
buildings, while on school buildings and furniture during the last 
thirty years it seems certain that the average yearly outlay within 
the Church of England can not have been less than about £150,000. 


DISENDOW MENT. 


Such being the nature, and such the vastness and the range of 
the endowments of the Church of England, it is evident that, if the 
question of disestablishment is held, as by most English Dissenters 
it seems to be held, to involve the question of disendowment, it 
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becomes a very serious and far-reaching question indeed. To dis- 
continue a tax or rate levied for the support of a particular church 
—due notice being given and personal interests being saved or duly 
compensated—is a comparatively simple operation. This has been 
done in most of our English colonies—in none of which, I believe, 
is there to-day any established church. But the case of the Anglo- 
Episcopal Church stands quite apart, and, if dealt with at all, must 
be dealt with on altogether different principles. Confiscate the 
tithe revenue of the English Church, and not only cautious states- 
men or conservative lawyers but judicial historians will declare 
that the rights of property are threatened very seriously when thus, 
without any evident necessity, the most ancient property in the 
realm is dissolved by the will of Parliament. On this point Mr. 
Freeman, so well known to your readers, has declared himself most 
clearly and strongly in a little book lately published under the title 
“ Disestablishment and Disendowment.”* Touch the endowments 
given or bequeathed during the last two centuries, and all charita- 
ble endowments and bequests, for whatever object, must be laid 
open to parliamentary appropriation for any so-called public pur- 
poses, while the maxims of law, which at present guarantee the 
security or regulate the administration of such endowments, will 
have received a fatal blow. If, indeed, it could be shown that the 
Church of England was hopelessly corrupt and had become a pub- 
lic and an incurable nuisance, the most extreme measures of confis- 
cation would be warranted. But apart from such a demonstration, 
it is hard to see on what ground disendowment could be justified as 
a measure compatible either with equity or with the general security 
of property. 

Some plausible, perhaps even weighty, arguments might indeed 
be advanced on behalf of treating the property endowments of the 
Church of England down to the rise of Nonconformity as belonging of 
right to the Christian churches of England in general—all of whom 
combinedly are now doing the work which for a thousand years was 
done by the one national church of the land,—while the property 
and endowments which have accrued to it during the last two cen- 
turies are allowed to belong of right and exclusively to the modern 
Church of England, as hitherto organized and established. But no 
way has ever been suggested of working out such a view as this. 
To which church, or on what principles to any special church in 





* See pp. 14-17. 
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each particular locality, should the cathedrals or the ancient parish- 
churches be assigned? On what principle should the ministers or 
pastors be chosen for such cathedrals or churches? What, in par- 
ticular, should be done with Westminster Abbey, St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, Canterbury Cathedral, York Minster? On what principle 
should the ancient parochial and other revenues be, from year to 
year, distributed among the various denominations, parish by 
parish, denomination by denomination? These questions, and 
questions such as these, meet us the moment we try to construe 
into practical application the theoretic considerations now in view: 
It is no wonder, accordingly, that the more closely men look into 
the question of disendowment, even although they may be, by no 
means, in love with many of the dominant characteristics of the 
Church of England, the more insuperable appear the difficulties in 
the way of disendowment. 


THE ENGLISH AND THE IRISH CHURCHES, 


Many persons, indeed—not having ever really seen- what the 
problem of disestablishment meant either for the one country or the 
other—thought, or rather supposed, for thinking was hardly involv- 
ed in their case, that the disestablishment of the Irish Church had 
comp'etely settled the question, both of disestablishment and of 
disendowment, for England as well as for Ireland. But in truth 
there is no parallel whatever between the two cases. The Irish 
Protestant Church never was, in any age, the Church of Ireland, or 
of the Irish people. It was an alien church, imposed on a repug- 
nant people by foreign conquest. It was a superficial ecclesiastical 
deposit, having no roots in the ancient history or traditions, in the 
life or the love of the nation. Whereas the English Church grew 
up for centuries as the one church of the whole nation, and was 
identified absolutely with its whole life, and with all its functions 
and activities. The English Church strikes its roots far down into 
the primeval soil of English institutions, and of national rights and 
conventions. Its property rights took their origin with the begin- 
ning of property rights in England. Its parish churches have been 
truly national property, the inheritance of the parish, in all its gen- 
erations, and for every grade of its inhabitants, for more than a 
thousand years. Its cathedrals have gathered round them the 
national traditions, and are temples consecrated, not only to the 
worship of the nation’s God, but to the memory of the nation’s 
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glories through all its ages. The case of the English Church is not 
in analogy but in contrast with that of the Protestant Church in 
Ireland. ‘ 

Nevertheless, as to this point of disendowment, let us consider 
the precedent of Ireland, and see what lessons it should teach us, 
The Irish Church, we are told, has not only been disestablished but 
disendowed. Disendowed? Yes, with such a disendowment as 
leaves it still largely endowed, having gained freedom at the sacri- 
fice of a portion only, in reality, of its revenues, whilst it retains, 
although never more than the church of a minority, all the churches 
and cathedrals. If the Church of Ireland has retained such treasures, 
and such a vantage-ground, notwithstanding her disendowment, 
how partial and illusory a business, on the like principles, would the 
disendowment of the Church of England be, how much larger a 
proportion of her revenues would that great and ancient church be 
likely to retain? The compensation to be given would have to be 
vastly larger in England than in Ireland—much larger even in pro- 
portion. Mr. Gladstone has publicly stated that the minimum 
amount, on his calculation, would be ninety millions sterling! The 
operation could only, by any possibility, be effected at an enormous 
cost. At such a cost opposition might possibly be bought off, the 
immense compensation to be paid and the liberty to be achieved 
being considered by churchmen as together constituting more than 
an equivalent for the claims and revenue sacrificed. But this would 
not really be disendowment ; it would be a compromise, leaving the 
Church still very largely endowed, but, at the same time, free from 
all parliamentary or organized lay control, and at liberty to develop 
into any extent and degree of superstitious High-Churchmanship, of 
virtual Popery. The Church would unquestionably carry off, as a 
part of her spoils, the cathedrals and the parish churches. Thus, 
by the way of disestablishment and (so-called) disendowment, these 
grand national temples, full of holy memories, and of ancient glory 
and renown, full of potent influence and of sacred spells for those 
who have them in their hands, instead of being, as heretofore, the 
property of the nation, would become the property of a sect—in 
all likelihood of a peculiarly exclusive and intolerant sect. 


EFFECT OF DISESTABLISH MENT. 


Disestablishment, in one sense, would make very little change 
in the condition of church affairs in England. It would involve the 
removal of bishops from the House of Peers. To many Churchmen 
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this is a matter of profound indifference; in short, it is in no way 
essential to the idea of church establishment in England, any more 
than in Scotland, where there isan established Church but there are 
no bishops. It would also involve the repeal of the law which at 
present precludes an Anglican clergyman from being a member of 
the House of Commons. It would involve throwing open public 
service chaplaincies to ministers of all denominations. But already 
the principle of this change is conceded in the sanction of Wesleyan 
and Roman Catholic chaplaincies among British soldiers and sea- 
men. It would do away with all parliamentary control over the 
lands and discipline of the Church of England. Perhaps more 
Churchmen, especially High Churchmen, than Nonconformists 
would gladly welcome this change. It would do away, not neces- 
sarily with lay-patronage in general, but with government patron- 
age and power in the appointment and,translation of bishops, and 
also in the appointment of_incumbents to certain livings. But this 
power might be done away, and yet the position of the Established 
Church in regard to the country and people be in no way weakened 
or revolutionized. Indeed, many church reformers, in order to 
maintain the Establishment as such, have urged that lay-patronage 
altogether should be either done away, or greatly modified in its 
character and correlations. What more changes disestablishment 
would produce I do not at present see. It must ever be remem- 
bered that there is a Church Establishment in Scotland as well as 
in England, and that, except in the control of Parliament, scarcely 
any one circumstance which has been supposed to appertain to the 
union of Church and State in England, is found in connection with 
such union in Scotland. 

Leaving, however, apart the question of disendowment, that of 
disestablishment may still remain, and I am not sure but that dises- 
tablishment will come about in a way little thought of, as it would 
seem. I mean by the way of progressive reform. All reasonable 
men are agreed that many things in the Established Church demand 
reform. The churlish and, as I think, altogether unworthy and in- 
defensible policy which has been advocated by some extreme ene- 
mies of the Church of England, the policy of opposing all attempts 
to reform that church, and so letting it remain in as bad a condi- 
tion as possible, will not, I am sure, find favor either with the 
country or with Parliament. Indeed,I doubt whether, if any really 
good projects of reform should be brought forward, any con- 
siderable proportion, even of the bitterest opponents of the pre- 
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sent alliance of Church and State, would dare to attempt the ob- 
struction of such projects. Already, during the last twenty years, 
some considerable steps have been taken in reformatory legislation 
on behalf of the Church of England. Much more, however, remains 
to be done. If all that is demanded in the way of effective and 
equitable reform and reconstruction were to be accomplished by 
successive measures of parliamentary legislation, the reformed 
church might wake up some day to find itself disestablished—and 
much the better for it. The last stage in the process of disestab- 
lishment would be the passing by Parliament of an act which would 
do away with parliamentary control over the Church. Such a mea- 
sure, however, could not be passed until complete provision had 
been made for the constitutional autonomy of the Church, on the 
broadest basis of representation, lay as well as clerical, by means of 
parochial boards, provincial synods, and a national convocation. 
Lay-patronage, in its present form, and clerical exclusiveness of 
administration and representation, would both need to be done 
away. To the end of its history, the endowed Church of England 
is bound to be national, whether parliamentary or not. In the par- 
ishes its nationality might take form and effect in the absolutely 
unsectarian basis of its representative board or council, in relation to 
which the franchise might be coincident with the rights of citizen- 
ship; while, at the same time, a due co-ordination of episcopal or 
quasi-episcopal authority might prevent, what indeed would be a 
thing intolerable and by all means to be avoided, the direct gov- 
ernment of parochial services and spiritualities by large meetings 
of popularly elected rate-payers. From the parish meeting upward, 
representation, lay as well as clerical, might be carried through the 
whole structure and organization of church assemblies. In this 
way the Church might be as it has never been yet, and as no mere 
denomination could be, or would desire to be, a national institution. 
Thus reformed, there would be an effective guarantee that it could 
never become a mere intolerant and superstitious High Church 
sect. When the laity had been fully brought within the different 
church assemblies by a system of effective representation, carried 
through the whole organization, it would no longer be necessary, 
as it is at present, for Parliament directly, as the representative 
assembly of the nation, to do all the work of legislation for the 
Church. The power of legislation for the Church would then have 
been conferred by Parliament on the Church itself, the laity having 
their due place in its organization. The power of Parliament would 
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only need to be invoked if any fundamental changes should after- 
wards need to be made in the charter by which the Church would 
have obtained its constitution and secured its rights. 

It is only, as I imagine, by some such process as that just indi- 
cated that the English Church can be disestablished. So long as 
Parliament legislates directly for the Church, it will be an estab- 
lished church. Until Parliament has made complete and articulate 
provision for the supply within the Church of that national element 
which belongs to it of right, and which Parliament hitherto has 
represented, it will have no right to abdicate its own authority in 
relation to the Church. When it has made such provision, and has 
legislated itself out of direct relations to the Church, the one essen- 
tial link will have been severed which, for a century past, has in 
England and Scotland held together Church and State. 

Such a national, and yet not parliamentarily established, church 
as I have now attempted to sketch, would meet some important 
demands of a nation in such a stage of development as the English. 
I may assume that its formularies would be broadly catholic in 
character, and its terms of communion simple and free. I will sup- 
pose, further, that it would, at the same time, admit freely within 
itself the formation of voluntary societies, whether called orders or 
communities, whose conditions of fellowship would be special and 
strict. Such a national church—a sort of general or residuary na- 
tional church, to which those Christians would naturally resort who 
had no special denominational convictions—might be in not un- 
friendly relations with the denominations around it; and, including 
such orders or communities as I have described, its average tone 
of fervor would probably not be lower, to say the least, than would 
be that of the different denominations generally, if all could be 
-placed, as sects, on the same ecclesiastical and social level. 

It seems, indeed, to be a special advantage possessed by an en- 
dowed national church—whether legally “ established” or not—that 
it is able to provide for those persons who neither have, nor are 
likely to attain, any definite convictions in regard to the specific 
points of doctrine or theory which are represented by the various 
sects respectively, but who yet desire to attend church and to par- 
take of the Lord’s Supper. I do not know that we have any right 
to force all men to choose whether they will adopt a Calvinistic or an 
Arminian creed, whether they will stand upon the Presbyterian or the 
Congregationalist platform of ecclesiastical theory and government. 
Many men have no inclination to think at all about such questions, 
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and would altogether refuse to adopt any one conclusion in particular 
among them all, and yet they wish to attend divine worship and to 
be recognized as Christians. For these men to have the alternative 
of either deciding between a number of sharply-defined sects, or of 
finding themselves disowned by all Christian communities, would 
not be, I venture to think, a desirable thing. On the other hand, 
the process of “liberalizing” or nationalizing the sects may, I beg 
to be allowed to think, easily be carried too far, with very undesira- 
ble results, so far as respects the simplicity of character, the strict- 
ness of discipline, and the true spirituality of the respective denom- 
inations. 

Such being, for England, the essential elements of the question 
as respects the Established Church in its relation to other churches, 
and, in particular, as respects the point of disestablishment, whether, 
on the one hand, with, or, on the other, without disendowment, it is 
in reality no matter of surprise (although in America I know that it 
is generally thought very surprising), that the efforts of anti-State- 
Church dissenters during more than a generation past to “ disestab- 
lish” the Church of England have produced so little effect. Doubt- 
less they have helped to dispel some terrors and some superstitions. 
It is no longer a necessary article of faith with devout and docile 
English Christians that the Christian character of a nation depends 
on its maintenance of an established church. However absurd such 
a tenet may sound to American readers, it was commonly held in 
England thirty years ago. 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE CHURCH. 


Whatever may have been the faults of the Church of England, 
the English people have refused to regard it as a nuisance to be 
abated, or a “upas tree” to be cut down and rooted up. All the 
time the hostile societies have been at work, the Church, despite its 
divisions, its latitudinarian errors in this direction, its quasi-Popish 
heresies and audacities in that, has continued to do more and more 
work, in many respects better and better work, has revived through- 
out -all its breadth and all its borders, has distanced all its com- 
petitors in self-denying zeal, in home missionary labor and en- 
ergy, in voluntary church development and church extension, in 
versatility of adaptation to the manifold and ever-varying conditions 
and wants of society at large. It stands in a vastly more powerful 
position, it is intrinsically far more full of vitality and resources, 
it includes, even in proportion, an immensely larger aggregate of 
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wealth in every kind—endowments, churches, parsonages, schools— 
and of zealous and trained agents, both clergy and laity, than it 
did forty years ago. At this moment, although school boards have 
been in operation for six years, and notwithstanding all that has 
been done for half a century past in the way of founding and main- 
taining schools by other organizations, such as the British and 
Foreign School Society, or other churches, such as the Wesleyans 
and Roman Catholics, three fourths of all the public elementary 
day-schools and of all the Normal college power in the kingdom, 
have been established by, and are in the hands of, the Church of 
England. If anywhere, again, not only the Church of England, 
but Nonconformity—especially ancient Nonconformity, to wit, the 
Independents and the Baptists—might have been expected to be 
strong, wealthy, and liberal, I should have said it would be so in 
London, where, from the days of Owen, Baxter, Howe, Bates, 
down to the present day, there has been such a succession of Non- 
conformist luminaries. Nevertheless, year after year, of the amount 
collected on the “ Hospital Sunday,” during several years past, from 
all denominations, on behalf of the Metropolitan Hospitals, the con- 
stant proportion which is contributed by the Church of England is 
three fourths of the whole. 

The crisis of the struggle between the Church of England and 
its antagonists took place some years ago. At that time the anti- 
State-Church party was full of high and confident expectation. It 
was thought that the disestablishment of the Irish Church had 
foredoomed the Church of England. It was believed, with a degree 
of assurance and fervor that it is hard for cool critics to understand 
—how altogether unwarrantably, has since been signally demon- 
strated—that Mr. Gladstone would be the man to do it. It was 
further believed and boasted that the anti-State-Church party, 
strengthened as the extreme Dissenters had now been by the 
alliance, for this work and this season, of the Positivist political 
party—would be in a position of power and pre-eminence such as to 
enable them to dictate terms to the liberal party, and to compel 
both the disestablishment of the Church of England and the aboli- 
tion of denominational education by the establishment of a uni- 
versal secular system of public free schools. All these expectations 
have been disastrously falsified. The extreme anti-State-Church 
party could not force their policy on the liberal party, or make any 
impression on the leaders of that party. But they could and did 
divide and seriously weaken the liberal party, and produce a won- 
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derful reaction in favor of religious education, of the Church of 
England, and, in general, of conservative principles. How long 
the new lease of power to the Conservatives will last, it needs 
a prophet to tell. But at present there is little sign of any 
turn of the tide. Even the conduct of Lord Beaconsfield in regard 
to Bulgaria and Turkey seems to have done only a passing injury 
to his party. Already the wound which his course inflicted would 
seem to be healed. 

The Church of England, as has been indicated, is not established 
as other churches, for the most part, are established. It is the 
established church, but no one is taxed for its support. It is estab- 
lished, but was never established by any statute of Parliament. It 
is established, but all other churches are free, and all people in the 
land have the fullest liberty to support, or, if they think good, to set 
up, whatever church or churches they may choose. It is estab- 
lished ; but if it were “ disestablished,’ the country would probably 
be scarcely aware of the difference. The Church of England would 
awake the next morning, after disestablishment had been consum- 
mated, and find itself in all essential respects the same as it was 
before. 

The Anglo Episcopal Church, even though “ disestablished,” 
would still remain the ancient national church of the country. Her 
magnificent endowments could not be taken from her without 
loosening the foundations of property. She would retain her gor- 
geous cathedrals—most of them recently and splendidly restored 
by voluntary contributions—her stately and beautiful minsters, her 
venerable parish sanctuaries, laden witii the memories of bygone 
centuries, her wonderful modern creation of “district”? or new 
parochial churches—one of many rich harvests which have sprung 
from the ecclesiastical and religious “ renaissance”—the new spring 
of spiritual life and voluntary zeal—which has burst forth since the 
century began. 

She would retain her hold upon the great universities of the 
country, on the churches attached to them, and on the college 
chapels. She would still be the Church by unbroken ancestral and 
traditionary ties, and by every bond of educational and social in- 
fluence, of the nobility and gentry of England; she would also be 
the Church, for the most part, of the rural peasantry, and not sel- 
dom of the town artisan or operative. Three fourths of the public 
elementary day-schools of the country would still be conducted 
in her buildings, and managed by her clergy. She would con- 
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tinue to be the Church alike of the classes most distinguished by cul- 
ture and refinement and of the wealthy parvenu; of the easy-going 
latitudinarian and of the enthusiastic and semi-ascetic devotee; of 
traditional ecclesiasticism and “catholic” superstition, and also 
of a silent but mighty host of reverent, recluse, and meditative 
spirits to whom her liturgical prayers and litanies, and chantings, 
her penitential wailings and inspiring anthems, the chastened de- 
voutness of her pulpit ministrations and the tender solemnity of all 
her services, are inexpressibly dear. Parliament might have ceased 
to legislate directly for the Church, but this change would certainly 
not be felt. During the last four or five generations, how very 
rarely has Parliament interfered with the Church of England, or 
done any thing in the way of ecclesiastical legislation! ‘The less 
of such interference, the better for the Church and its position as 
an Establishment,” would certainly be the feeling of most church- 
men ; and if we were to say, “ The less need of such interference the 
better,” I suppose the saying could hardly be disputed by any. The 
Bishops would be absent from the House of Peers; but their pre- 
sence and their influence there have, in regard to the vast mass of 
legislation in general, been in the past so insignificant and so im- 
perceptible, that they would not be missed. They would be pre- 
sent elsewhere, in convocation or in synod, to take part in legisla- 
tion for their own communion. 


THE CLERGY AND THE UNIVERSITIES. 


The mere fact that, as a rule, the clergy of the Church of 
England belong to one or other of the two ancient and famous 
Universities of England, although it may not be one of the most 
fundamental of the ties and influences by which the Church of Eng- 
land is bound to the nation, is yet one of no ordinary strength and im- 
portance. The freemasonry of those Universities is one of the most 
potent elements in English life. Its relation to the society of to-day 
has some analogy with that of knighthood formerly to medieval 
society. As squires to knights, so are undergraduates to gra- 
duates; and as knighthood constituted a society independent of 
the gradations of feudal rank, a society of which all the members 
were on a footing of equality, not only with each other, but—in 
respect of chivalry—with the highest in the land, so the fellowship 
of the Universities constitutes an independent basis of society in 
English modern life, standing on which every member of the Uni- 
versities, whatever may have been his original circumstances, takes 
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rank as a gentleman, who may not unfitly or presumptuously occupy 
a seat at any table and move in any circle in the country, if only he 
has character to match the position in which he is placed. There 
is in fact no levelling influence in England comparable to that of 
the Universities. In this respect it reminds one of the relations of 
American citizenship to European society, so strikingly exemplified 
in the case of Mr. Ticknor. An American citizen is of no social 
rank, or rather he may be of any social rank. All depends on his 
intrinsic merits, or on his merits combined with his accomplish- 
ments. If he is a thorough gentleman and at the same time an 
engaging man of the world, he is the equal alike of commoner and 
of peer, of squire or of duke, of the petite or the grande noblesse, in 
any European country; he has or may have the en¢ré to any circle, 
however exclusive, however high. Something of the like effect be- 
longs to the scholarly fellowship and freemasonry of the Univer- 
sities. The phrase the “ republic of letters” has still its place and 
force; and well-accredited members of the great Universities, like 
the citizens of the American Republic, may, according to their 
merits and accomplishments, have the extrée to any circle in the 
land. A University man, in short, is presumed to be a scholar and 
a gentleman. 

If this point be truly understood, it will be seen how vital an 
element it is in the power exercised by the Church of England that 
its clergy are University men. I mean by University men, Oxford 
or Cambridge men ; for members of the London University, what- 
ever their position and attainments, hold no such key to society 
and social influence, as the members of the old national Univer- 
sities; the reason of this being, that the London University, 
besides being quite modern, is not a residentiary institution but a 
mere examining and certifying board. The Anglican clergy, as 
University men, are socially in their right, apart from their merely 
clerical character, when they enter the homes of their most aristo- 
cratic or most exclusive parishioners. This places all parties at their 
ease, and enables the clergyman to fulfill his professional duties with 
a dignity and independence which otherwise, and especially if he 
were himself of inferior breeding and connections, it might be very 
difficult, perhaps impossible, for him to show. 

When the time has come—if it ever should come—that the 
Nonconformist ministers of England are largely supplied from the 
ranks of University men, that fact will do more than all besides to 
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give Nonconformist ministers as such, that social status which is at 
present the special form of equality they most covet. 

Many of them seem to imagine that this form of equality will be 
secured by the disestablishment of the Church of England, and it is 
this idea, indeed, more than any other which sharpens the passion 
of their demand for disestablishment. The idea is a mistake, a 
complete delusion. It involves a wonderful perplexity of cause and 
effect. But, let a crowd of distinguished University scholars enter 
their ranks, and, whether the Church of England is disestablished 
or not, they will find that such ministers will at once command the 
social recognition which is so greatly coveted, and that the entire 
order of clergy to which they belong and the church communion in 
which they minister will be correspondingly elevated in social posi- 
tion and national recognition. 

I may refer to the case of Scotland as a striking illustration of 
the principle I have now stated. In that country the clergy of the 
different Presbyterian churches, whether the Established Kirk, the 
United Presbyterians, or the Free Church, stand, as nearly as possi- 
ble, on the same social level. A certain precedence no doubt is 
conceded in society to the Established Clergy, as belonging to the 
original Kirk, some order of precedence being convenient ; but that 
precedence is merely formal. Substantially all clergymen rank 
alike, all mingle in the same circles, all are treated by the public 
and by society with the same respect, and, I may add, with great 
and ceremonious respect. Now the reason of this is not merely to 
be found in the fact that all are alike Presbyterians, and that the 
fond superstitions of the apostolical succession theory have no influ- 
ence on the robust Scottish mind—being limited in Scotland to the 
feeble and numerically insignificant Episcopalian communion, a 
communion which counts scarcely any adherents except among the 
old and high gentry families of Scotland, or the Parliamentary 
peerage who live so much in England. It is the rather to be found 
in the fact that the clergy of all the churches alike are equally well 
educated, and, besides a thorough and protracted course of prepara- 
tion in their own church colleges, have graduated in the same 
national universities. Under such conditions, the ministers of all 
the churches stand naturally on the same social level. 


CHURCH REFORM, 


Doubtless the condition of things affords a powerful argument, 
if not for disestablishment, at least for Church Reform. On this 
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point Mr. Gladstone offers remarks well worthy of consideration in 
his review of Mr. Martin’s “ Life of the Prince Consort,” in a recent 
number of the English Church Quarterly Review. The Church of 
England needs a discipline and, within limits, an autonomy of her 
own, even if she is not to be disestablished ; and, in particular, one 
of her most pressing needs is a due provision for parochial auton- 
omy, also within limits. Absolute autonomy, unchecked in all 
directions, could not be allowed in a national or a collective (or con- 
nectional) church. But limited parochial autonomy isa real necessity 
of life and spiritual progress, and would afford a basis for other 
necessary organic reforms. It is a calamity that, within reasonable 
limits, the custom of generations, perhaps of centuries, should not 
be held good against the revival, or, perhaps, the enforcement for 
the first time, of any general law of the remote past. Nor should 
great changes be possible in a parish without the consent of the 
parishioners. 

The one point of vital importance in the controversy between 
the Ritualists and the Low Church is the Eucharistic service. The 
extreme sacramentarians make this service dramatic and symbolical 
in such a sense that it teaches in reality the doctrine of the Mass; 
indeed, they now speak of the service asthe Mass. Transubstantia- 
tion, the Real Bodily as well as Spiritual Presence of the Saviour 
in the elements, after the priest has consecrated them, the worship 
of the elevated “ host,” these are the points of ritualism which are 
really important—these are all-important. Other ritualistic usages 
may be follies, vanities, tricks, and gauds, which disguise and dis- 
honor the Gospel; but these are worse, at least to a Protestant— 
they are heretical and idolatrous. 

I have had occasion thus far to refer only to the two great 
antagonisms in the Church of England. All, however, know that 
there is another party, hardly, perhaps, to be called intermediate, 
an independent party which, with something like philosophic 
impartiality, views both contentions, a party which, under different 
designations, has existed for centuries, never very numerous but 
often powerful, and perhaps to-day more powerful than ever. Their 
succession within the Church of England has included the Armin- 
ian divines of philosophic culture rather than High Church procliv- 
ities, and also the Cambridge Platonists, of the Stuart and Com- 
monwealth period ; the Latitudinarians and Comprehensionists of 
the age of William and Anne and the early Georges ; and the Broad 
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Church of to-day. Chillingworth and Stillingfleet, Smith and 
Henry More of Cambridge, Tillotson and Secker, Hare, Thirlwall, 
Stanley, and the Neo-Platonizing divines of this generation, of 
whom Maurice and Kingsley were the chief lights and leaders, have 
belonged to this succession. The school itself, however, has had 
and still has its own varieties, varieties of essential importance, but 
of which I have no space to speak. The Broad party is, in fact, an 
omnium gatherum of inconformables and liberal thinkers of seve- 


ral schools and of no school. 


DENOMINATIONS IN ENGLAND. 


It is difficult to estimate the proportions in which the popula- 
tion of England is distributed in its religious preferences between 
the different churches. There are, indeed, nearly 150 different 
denominations which have been certified to the Registrar General. 
After consulting the leading denominational registers, and such 
standard works as the “ Statesman’s Year Book,” after studying also 
the statistics published by the Registrar General, I have made the 
estimate, necessarily but a rude approximation, which I am about 
to give. I take the population of England and Wales as 24,000,000, 
and I set down the different families of churches as having ad- 
herents in the following proportion; meaning by adherents all who 
have any preference for one denomination rather than another, how- 
ever much they may have neglected public worship—all in short, 
who, if obliged to choose and declare a church attachment, would 
name the particular church in question. Besides these, however, I 
allow a quarter of a million for those men and women and children 
who have lived entirely outcast from all religious connections or 
ideas, or sensibilities whatever—too small an allowance, I daresay. 
This being premised, the following is my estimate; the sum total 
including, of course, men, women, and children, however young: 


The Established Church...... Jaecvuevide< 1 3,000,000 
Methodists of all varieties.......... sees 4,200,000 
Congregationalists ............0eee0e8 «++ 2,100,000 
Baptists ...0..ccccccsees ibeese desseeneed 1,500,000 
Presbyterian (Modern).............++ «+ 250,000 
Roman Catholics......... sie neeete eeeeese 2,000,000 
All other denominations............ eeees 700,000 
Of no denomination......... eo seme naan 250,000 

24,000,000 
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The adherents of the Established Church outnumber those of 
all other denominations combined; and the preponderance of in 
fluence is easily understood to be much greater, when the rank and 
quality of the adherents are taken into account, than the mere num- 
bers alone would indicate. All the nobility, the gentry, the great 
moneyed classes, including the great majority of the wealthiest and 
most considerable manufacturers, as well as nearly all the merchant- 
princes and the members of the banking houses, the professional 
classes generally—especially those of eminence—belong to the 
Church of England. The great majority, also, of the peasantry 
cling to the old national church. In great towns, too, it is not to 
be denied that far more Christian work is done among the working 
classes by the Established Church than by any other communion. 

The superior influence of the Established Church extends over 
nearly the whole breadth of the country; and where it falls to a low 
level, it is not among the most politically important or influential 
populations. 

The Congregational denominations have established powerful 
churches in all the large towns, in which there is maintained a min- 
istry ordinarily cultivated and often powerful. Their want of a 
connectional character, however, is a great drawback in the way of 
organization, united action, missionary enterprise, and general prog- 
ress. I am obliged to conclude, after taking much pains to inquire 
in all parts of England, that during the last twenty years, these 
churches—contributing, as they do, a very valuable element to 
English life—have declined in influence ; have declined almost every- 
where in comparative numbers and influence, in many places have 
declined absolutely. Nor doI think that the agitation they have 
carried on against the Church of England has helped them, although 
I think it likely that it has contributed much to public enlighten- 
ment, and not a little to the instruction of the Church of England. 
The agitation has been wanting in consistency—for example, the 
pleas put forward twenty years ago for the abolition of church 
rates are irreconcilable with the grounds on which it is now con- 
tended that the Church of England should be disestablished and 
disendowed ; has been wanting in largeness of view, in statesman- 
like handling and character; has been altogether too narrow, and 
heated, and partisan. At this moment the Church of England is, 
despite that agitation, and even despite its own intestine discords 
and divisions, immensely more powerful in England than it was 
thirty years ago. 





THE PHILADELPHIA EXHIBITION. 


PART I—MECHANISM AND ADMINISTRATION. 


N the INTERNATIONAL REVIEW for January, 1875,’ appeared an 
article by Professor Hart, which contained a detailed discussion 
of the causes of the comparative failure of the Vienna Exposition of 
1873, having especial reference throughout to the preparations then 
making for the celebration of the American Centennial. Professor 
Hart’s article was most timely, and did excellent service in pointing 
out the sources from which danger at Philadelphia was to be appre- 
hended, and in affording judicious suggestions for meeting the sud- 
den and sharp exigencies of an International Exhibition. 

“The Centennial” has come and gone, and we may now inquire, 
not as Professor Hart was compelled to do respecting the Viennese 
Exposition, was it a failure? but how far was it a success, and to 
what was its measure of success owing? Reserving to a future 
paper all criticism of the Exhibition as a display of things beauti- 
ful or useful in themselves, or characteristic of the arts, industries, 
and social life of the nations represented, it is proposed in the present 
article to consider the Mechanism and Administration of the Ex- 
hibition. In this view we may speak of the goods arriving at Fair- 
mount Park prior to May 10, 1876, as if they were a single line of 
articles from a single country. 

And, first, it may be said that in the one point in which the 
Vienna Exhibition most notably failed, namely, readiness at the 
time of opening, the Philadelphia Exhibition afforded more than a 
success—little less than a triumph. This goes not, however, wholly to 
the credit of the Administration. An accident of the situation did 
much ; nature did more; while a great corporation, itself the noblest 
product of American skill and energy exhibited at the “Centennial,” 
contributed most of all to make success possible. 

The accident of the situation was that a large proportion, prob- 
ably one third, of the goods destined for display had to undertake an 
ocean voyage. Just as one is far more likely to missa railway train 
than to lose his passage on an ocean steamer, so goods having to 
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come from distant ports are likely to be shipped witha promptitude 
which will more than compensate, in the whole mass, for the possi- 
ble detention of individual cargoes by maritime disasters. So that, 
notwithstanding casualties which occasioned considerable delay in 
the Russian and Spanish departments, the foreign exhibits were on 
hand at an earlier date than those from the United States. Thus 
the foreign arrivals, commencing as early as January, reached their 
highest point’ in the week ending April 15, while the American 
arrivals reached a maximum, by a very steep ascent, during the week 
ending May 6. This comparatively early arrival of the foreign ex- 
hibits was a great gain, affording an inestimable relief to the last 
days and hours of installation. 

Nature, also, had done much to facilitate the disposal of goods. 
The varied surface of Lansdowne Plateau not only allowed, but 
suggested and strongly invited, the erection of numerous buildings 
devoted to separate sections of the Exhibition. Even the miscal- 
culation of space required, which involved the erection of several 
annexes not contemplated in the original scheme and certainly dis- 
turbed somewhat the harmony of the general plan, greatly facili- 
tated the work of bestowing the goods brought to the gates of the 
Park. Operations proceeding simultaneously in twelve or thirteen 
separate structures were liable to far less of misadventure and delay 
than would have been possible in placing the same bulk of goods 
under one roof, however ample. The following table presents the 
weight of goods bestowed in each of the nine principal build- 
ings of the Exhibition, the several “annexes” not being separately 


reported: 
R PounpDs. 


Art Department 2,100,900 
Main Building 20,168,801 
Machinery Hall 19,542,989 
Agricultural Hall 6,534,706 
Horticultural Department.............. 418,031 
Shoe and Leather Building 574:3°7 
Carriage Building 1,574,103 
Women’s Pavilion 98,698 
U. S. Government Building....... eueene 2,658,705 
All other, including material for the con- 

struction of buildings belonging to for- 

eign governments, and also live-stock 

received 31445,278 


——_—_———— 


57,116,658 
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To the officers of the Pennsylvania Railway, moreover, is due 
a degree of credit which can not well be exaggerated, for their aston- 
ishing dispatch of business during the weeks, the days, the hours, 
preceding the opening. The efficiency of that great industrial 
corporation, directed by a single will, remained throughout the 
Exhibition a source of ever-fresh wonder to the intelligent visitor. 
What with the disposition to procrastinate, which is ineradicably in 
human nature; what with the fears of manufacturers that an ‘ad- 
vantage might be taken by competitors if their goods should be 
too early placed in order; what with the natural desire to use all 
the time possibly available for bringing to perfection, both in sub- 
stance and in finish, the samples to be exposed to the gaze of 
millions of visitors, and subjected to the critical examination of 
experts, an undue proportion of the American exhibits were de- 
layed until the last weeks and days of preparation, when any, the 
slightest, momentary congestion of freight at the nodal points would 
have defeated the efforts of the Administration for a prompt and 
clear opening. But the fears which, in spite of the high reputation 
which this railway has long maintained for efficient management, 
harassed the friends of the enterprise, were vain. The Corliss 
engine did not perform its appointed work, hour by hour, revolution 
by revolution, from. May till November, more perfectly than this 
great corporation, with its thousand locomotives, and its fifteen 
hundred miles of track. The precisionand promptitude with which 
the well-tamed and well-trained monster of Machinery Hall de- 
livered his mighty blows were fully equalled in the exactitude with 
which the inward freight of the Exhibition was discharged inside 
its gates, and turned over to the Administration. 

I said, turned over to the Administration; that was a mis- 
take. After all the perils of flood and field had been safely 
passed, the foreign goods had still to encounter the evil genii 
of red tape, bearing commissions from the Treasury Depart- 
ment at Washington. What with misunderstandings between the 
customs authorities at Fairmount Park and the Collector of 
Philadelphia, the inadequacy of the inspecting and appraising 
force at the critical periods of the Exhibition, and the thoroughly 
vicious traditions of the Treasury Department, the administration 
of the customs service was little creditable to our government, and 
contrasted very unfavorably with the non-political management of 
affairs. It ought to be no more difficult to pay a tax bill of Uncle 
Samuel's than a freight bill of Colonel Scott’s; it ought to take 
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somewhat less time and patience to get a bale of goods from 
Liverpool to Philadelphia, than to get it across a purely imaginary 
line at the latter place. But such was not always the case. 
Foreign exhibitors and commissioners were harassed to the last 
degree by the requirements of treasury agents, who, with the best 
intentions at once to do justice to the Government and to facilitate 
the delivery of exhibits, were unable in such an exigency to dis- 
criminate between essentials and non-essentials, or were themselves 
constrained by instructions from Washington, emanating from some 
official brain which had not been refurnished with ideas since the 
days of Jackson. Even in its later attempts to adapt its regula- 
tions to suit the necessities of an International Exhibition, where 
goods to the value of many millions were discharged in a week—a 
large part of them not being commercial in character, and but few 
of them received through the agency of professional importers—the 
department showed the same inability to meet the occasion which 
was so painfully exhibited by the War Department, and especially 
by the Adjutant-General’s office, during the first winter of the war. 
I do not mean to reflect upon Secretary Bristow, whom I honor 
as a faithful and able public servant. The fault lay in the im- 
memorial traditions of the Treasury Department, and in the hope- 
less conservatism of subordinate officials, in mortal dread of estab- 
lishing troublesome precedents should they recognize the peculiar 
exigencies of the service at Philadelphia. But one excuse could 
have been offered for the first regulations issued from the Treasury, 
October 3d, 1874, governing the entry of goods for exhibition, 
namely, that the requirements of the law were positive, and allowed 
no discretion. But this excuse can not answer in the present case, 
inasmuch as, without entering into an examination of the Act of 
June 18th, 1874, to ascertain whether the regulations in question 
were not more strict than contemplated by Congress, we have the 
fact that those regulations were actually annulled by the circular of 
November Ist, 1875, in the pure despair of the authorities at the 
overwhelming difficulties which were encountered in the attempt at 
their enforcement ; while the second body of regulations were im- 
portantly modified by the circular letter of the Secretary’ of the 
Treasury, June Ist, 1876. These facts dispose of the plea that the 
Treasury Department was constrained by the law, and leave the 
authorities to stand in the position of a stupid if not wanton adher- 
ence to requirements not necessarily involved in the law, and found 
so burdensome to foreign commissioners and exhibitors, as to give 
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rise to continual complaint and remonstrance from them and from 
the officers of the Exhibition. The department at Washington 
never rose to an appreciation of the situation, and to a true dis- 
cernment of the wide difference between the entry of goods for ex- 
hibition or even for sale after exhibition, and ordinary importations 
of a commercial character conducted by professional importers in 
the routine of regular business; but was crowded forward from one 
position to another, by the pressure of the accumulating inconven- 
iences and the increasing odium caused by the ill-conceived pro- 
gramme of 1874, or by the sheer impossibility of carrying those 
regulations into effect. 

More than one hundred and fifty thousand packages, weighing 
over forty-five million pounds, had been received by the gth of 
May. Not less than fifty thousand of these packages were destined 
for the Main Building. Of the service of trucks and barrows and 
movable platforms, by which this vast body of goods was distrib- 
uted among the several spaces allotted to exhibitors; of the un- 
packing of show-cases and of goods over those twenty crowded 
acres; of the discipline by which unreasonable and refractory ex- 
hibitors, agents, and attendants were kept from collisions through 
the hurry and furious excitement of the last days of preparation, 
and made to work in subordination to the general interest and to 
a common end; of the grand clearing-out, extending far into the 
night,’ by which the seeming chaos of the 9th of May was brought 
into order for the opening ceremonies, time will not allow me to 
tell. The accomplishment of the work was highly creditable to 
Messrs. Torrey and Pettit, the chiefs of the Bureaus of Transporta- 
tion and Installation. 

By an Act of Congress March 3d, 1871, it was enacted that an 
Exhibition of American and Foreign Arts, Products, and Manufac- 
tures should be held, under the auspices of the Government of the 
United States, in the city of Philadelphia, in 1876; but it was pro- 
vided that the Government of the United States should not be 
liable for any expenses attending such Exhibition. 

The same Act provided for the appointment by the President of 
Commissioners [each having his alternate], not more than one from 
each State and Territory, on nomination of the governors of the 
States and Territories respectively, who should report to Congress, 
at the first session after their appointment, a suitable date for 


?It is estimated that seventy-five tons of rubbish, packing material, etc., were 
removed by the janitor’s force within the twenty-four hours preceding the opening. 
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opening and closing the Exhibition; a schedule of appropriate 
ceremonies for opening and dedicating the same; a plan or plans 
for the buildings; a complete plan for the reception and classifica- 
tion of articles intended for exhibition; the requisite custom-house 
regulations for the introduction into this country of the articles 
from foreign countries intended for exhibition, and such other 
matters as in their judgment might be important. 

The Commission thus authorized was not constituted a corpora- 
tion, and had no power or means conferred upon it to carry out the 
purposes of the Act. It could not hold property, it could not sue 
or be sued. The Hon. Joseph R. Hawley, of Connecticut, was 
chosen President of the Commission, and occupied that position 
continuously till the close of the Exhibition. 

The constitution of a body for such a purpose, upon such a 
basis, can not be regarded as fortunate. The appointment of a 
Commissioner from each State and Territory was a piece of bun- 
combe, off the apparently inexhaustible mass of that precious 
material which became the inheritance of the American nation 
at its birth. To organize and conduct an International Exhibi- 
tion is a great work. It is a purely practical matter, requir- 
ing the minimum of theory and politics, and the maximum of 
executive efficiency and responsibility. A Congress, for such must 
a body of forty-seven delegates be called, can not satisfactorily order 
or supervise such ‘an enterprise, whatever the virtues or abilities of 
its members. 

Unfortunate as was the mode of appointment taken for consti- 
tuting the Commission, the choice in not a few States fell upon ° 
men fitly representing the inventive and administrative genius of 
America; men who, had they been found in close proximity, and 
been formed into a small Board of Direction, in continuous session, 
would have lacked no element of success. Foremost in service 
among them is to be named the Hon. D. J. Morrell, who was one 
of Pennsylvania’s many admirable contributions to “ the Centennial.” 


- It was mainly owing to his high character and great pecuniary 


responsibility that, notwithstanding the insufficiency of the Com- 
mission’s powers in the matter of the receipt and disbursement of 
funds, considerable amounts were actually subscribed and paid in 
before the constitution of the Board of Finance. It was mainly to 
his foresight and energy that the irremediable defects of the 
Commission were met by the creation of the later corporation. 
Important as was the contribution made by Mr. Morrell to the 
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success of the Centennial from 1873 to 1876, his great work, that 
which could not well have been otherwise supplied, that without 
which the Exhibition might not have been, was during the years 
1871 and 1872. 

The difficulties inherent in the scheme of maintaining a continu- 
ous organization, extending through five years, composed of mem- 
bers in equal number from all the States and Territories of the 
Union, appear strikingly in the statistics of the personnel of the 
Commission. Between 1872 and 1876, fourteen Commissioners and 
twelve alternates resigned their office. Such wholesale losses, while 
easily explained on the ground .of the great inconvenience to 
professional and business men in traveling over the vast spaces of 
this continent, and remaining absent, weeks at a time, from their 
places of residence, could not but affect the continuity of plan and 
administration in a work in which the element of continuity was 
eminently needed. The mortality among the Commissioners is not 
to be explained in the same way. It is quite remarkable that 
among this limited body occurred no less than nine deaths during 
the period in question, six among Commissioners and three among 
alternates. Altogether, sixty-seven persons held the office of Com- 
missioner, and sixty-four that of alternate. 

The first year’s labors of the Commission, which was not organized 
until March 4th, 1872, were not greatly productive. Of plans there 
was no scarcity—plans for buildings, plans for opening and closing 
ceremonies, plans for classifying and arranging exhibits; but little 
progress could be made with such inadequate powers and means, 
or rather in the absence of all powers and means. The Commission 
was not only not a pecuniarily responsible body ; it was not even a 
body for pecuniary purposes. The time for further legislation had 
manifestly come, and Congress, by the Act of June Ist, 1872, created 
the Centennial Board of Finance, consisting of numerous persons 
named in the Act, who were constituted a corporation, with all the 
rights ordinarily incident to an incorporate existence, and with 
power to “purchase, take, have, and hold,” or “grant, sell, and at 
pleasure dispose of,” all such real and personal estate as might be 
required in carrying into effect the provisions of the Act of 1871. 
This corporation was empowered to invite subscriptions to a capital 
stock of ten millions of dollars, to issue certificates of stock, and to 
use the proceeds of such subscriptions and sales of stock in “the 
erection of suitable dwellings, with their appropriate fixtures and 
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appurtenances, and for all other expenditures required in carrying 
out the objects of the said Act of Congress.” 

The organization of the corporation was to be effected as 
follows: A meeting of the corporators named in the Act, and of all 
other persons who at a given date should have subscribed for stock, 
were to elect a board of twenty-five directors, out of a list of one 
hundred stockholders selected and nominated by the Centennial 
Commission. These directors were to hold office for one year, and 
until their successors should have been qualified ; were to organ- 
ize themselves by the choice of a president, two vice-presidents, a 
secretary, and a treasurer; and were vested with full power to man- 
age and control all the property and estate of the Exhibition, from 
the subscription of stock on to the liquidation of the remaining 
assets, and the distribution of the surplus, if any, to stockholders at 
the close of the Exhibition. By the same Act the Centennial Com- 
mission was made a corporation. 

An amusing illustration of the manner in which the doctrine of 
the rights of “ each State and Territory,” in respect to the Exhibi- 
tion, was carried into the simplest details of what should have been, 
if it was not, business, is afforded by the law organizing the Centen- 
nial Board of Finance. It was therein provided that the call for the 
meeting of stockholders to choose directors should be published in 
a newspaper or newspapers “ at the capital of each State and Terri- 
tory.” Inasmuch as, upon the subscription lists reported at the 
conclusion of the hundred days for which the books were kept open, 
twenty-one States and eight Territories appeared as not having sub- 
scribed one ten-dollar share among them, it would seem that the 
expense and the formality of proclaiming a shareholders’ meeting 
at these twenty-nine capitals might have been avoided. One bunch 
of postal cards might, perhaps, have served for the six other States 
and Territories which reported an aggregate subscription of $340. 

It would, no doubt, have been better had Congress, in view of 
the inadequacy of the Commission under the Act of 1871, provided 
for a radical reorganization, by constituting a single corporation, in 
which should be vested both legislative and administrative powers, 
having a Board of Directors, few in number, and appointed without 
reference to the political “claims of locality.” But the existing 
Commission was not disposed thus to recommend its own dissolution, 
and Congress gave effect to its wishes, as we have seen, by erecting 
a separate corporation for the control of the finances. 

But while division of authority and of responsibility is always to 
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be deprecated, nothing could be more admirable than.the character 
of the Board of Directors thus called into existence for the conduct 
of the practical business of the Exhibition. Of the twenty-five 
Directors, sixteen were from the State of Pennsylvania (all but 
two residents of Philadelphia), known to each other and to the 
community in which they were to exercise their office. Four were 
from the neighboring States of New York, New Jersey, and Virginia. 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Alabama, Illinois, and Missouri fur- 
nished the remaining members. 

To an enterprise in which her fame and fortune were so deeply 
involved, it was not doubtful that Philadelphia would contribute her 
ablest and purest men. Despite the bad reputation of the local 
politics of the city, the Board of Finance stood so high in character 
that from first to last no taint of fraud or suspicion of jobbery 
rested upon any part of those gigantic undertakings. Not only were 
the members of the Board lifted high above the possibility of dis- 
honor; but the large commercial experience of some of its mem- 
bers, the long administrative training of others, put them in a great 
measure beyond the impositions of dealers and contractors. Be- 
tween a board thus composed, and the ordinary “ building commit- 
tee” or “ business committee” of a college, a parish, or a city coun- 
cil, was a contrast almost ludicrous. Victory was already achieved 
when the conduct of the finances and the executive control of the 
Exhibition were placed in such hands. These were the sort of men 
who have made the Pennsylvania Railroad what it is, and they 
imported into the management of the affairs of “the Centennial” 
the same thoughtful energy, the same strong, practical sense, the 
same singleness of aim and unity of administration, to which that 
great corporation owes its remarkable success. 

Giving their time gratuitously to the work, they neither made up 
for the absence of salaries through perquisites and patronage, nor 
suffered their freedom from a pecuniary obligation to excuse them 
from any share of the responsibility they had assumed. Ordinarily, 
we may say that unpaid service is the poorest kind of service, 
because men are apt to take that fact as sufficient reason for indiffer- 
ence, negligence, inattention, and non-attendance ; or else to plead 
the fact as justification to themselves for putting friends and rela- 
tions into office, or securing incidental advantages from the control 
of disbursements and appointments. None of these vices, so familiar 
in the political management of affairs, in this and more or less in 
every country, appeared at Philadelphia. Day by day, through the 
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long period of preparation, through the times of suspense when the 
fate of the enterprise trembled in the balance, through the exciting 
six months of the Exhibition, and through the tedious period of 
liquidation and adjustment, the President of the Board and the 
chairmen of the more important committees were to be found at 
their posts, pursuing the public interest as intelligently and as 
eagerly as ever they sought their private gain. Such an adminis- 
tration of a great trust deserves full and cordial mention, not 
merely that honor may be given to whom honor is due ; but because 
it affords an example of what might be effected in our civil service, 
if only it could be divorced from politics. 

The non-political constitution of the Board showed itself, not 
less distinctly, in the entire absence of publicity which attended their 
proceedings. So far as I know, the Board of Finance never held an 
open session, never had a reporter present, and there is neither 
authentic record nor vague tradition of “a speech”’ having been made 
in their meetings from the date of organization down to the present 
time. Like plain, sensible, practical men, having a great work to 
do, they set themselves to do it as simply, cheaply, and effectively 
as possible, with no attempt at self-glorification, with no efforts at 
vulgar display. Throughout the whole Exhibition the conduct of 
the Board of Finance was singularly dignified and honorable. 

Eminently to the President of the Board, Mr. John Welsh, of 
Philadelphia, are the thanks of the nation due. A man of antique 
virtues and modern talents, the many years which have built up 
the noble structure of his good name among his fellow-citizens 
have taken nothing from the alertness or the vigor of his powers; 
in him severity of principles and simplicity of manners are found 
not incompatible with that conciliatory disposition and that genius 
for compromise which are a prime condition of success in all admin- 
istration, but which assumed especial importance at Philadelphia, 
not only by reason of the peculiar exigencies of an International 
Exhibition, but also from the anomalous character of the manage- 
ment. 

No sooner were the Directors of the Board of Finance 
appointed and called to exercise their duties, than the most serious 
differences of opinion were developed as to the relative powers and 
duties of the two corporations. In part, these differences were in- 
herent in such a double-headed administration; in part, they were 
due to want of legal skill in drafting the Act of 1872. The Commis- 
sion was disposed to regard the Board of Finance as its creature, 
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called into existence to perform certain specific duties mainly relat- 
ing to the collection and custody of funds, but subject to the votes 
of the Commission as regards the objects and the amounts of ex- 
penditure, and responsible to the Commission, as both the govern- 
ing and the auditing authority of the Exhibition. 

The view taken by the Board of Finance was widely different. 
It held that the powers of the Commission were essentially those of 
legislation ; the powers of the Board were executive. The plans for 
the grounds and buildings were to be adopted by the Commission. 
They were to be executed bythe Board. The rules and regulations 
governing rates for entrance and admission fees, or otherwise affect- 
ing the rights, privileges, and interests of exhibitors and the public, 
were to be fixed by the Commission. They were to be carried into 
effect by the Board, in which was, by this view of its powers, vested 
the appointment of all the officers who might be required in every 
department of the Exhibition, for the performance of executive 
duties. 

So far did the Board of Finance carry this view of their powers 
under the Act of 1872, as.to hold that the only power of appoint- 
ment remaining in the Commission was that relating to the choice 


of judges and examiners for award of premiums to exhibitors; 
while the executive acts permitted to the Commission were but two 
—first, the awarding of premiums, and second, the final auditing of 


the accounts of the Board. 

It is not worth our while here to discuss the questions at issue 
between the two corporations upon legal grounds; the vital fact 
was, that the Board of Finance, in their exclusive control of the 
funds, were masters of the situation, and could successfully have 
asserted their unabated claims, had they chosen to do so regardless 
of the consequences to the general enterprise. 

With this fundamental difference of theory and of feeling be- 
tween the Board of Finance and the Commission as to their relative 
powers and duties, and with constantly recurring occasions of dis- 
puted authority keeping this difference fresh and clearly cut, 
collisions or deadlocks, prejudicial in the highest degree to the in- 
terests of the Exhibition, and perhaps scandalous to our national 
fame, were seriously to be apprehended; nor did the ever-ready 
newspaper correspondent fail to be on hand to improve the opening 
for sensations. Nothing but that rare good sense and conservatism 
in practical affairs, which the American people, and in a lower 
degree even American politicians, have inherited from their English 
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fathers, and which their social, industrial, and political experiences 
have still further developed, would have made it possible to carry 
forward the Exhibition from this point to a successful issue. Ona 
smaller scale, with a lower stake, the compromise at Philadelphia in 
1876 prefigured the compromise of rights, but not of right, at 
Washington in 1877. Thus the Exhibition was saved. Those 
within the Administration could see that, in a degree, expenses were 
enhanced, efficiency impaired, discipline relaxed, by a double-head- 
ed management; to an attentive ear, there was some grating and 
jarring of the machinery; but the great public was not allowed to 
know that there was a divided authority presiding over “the Cen- 
tennial.” 

In this policy of mutual concession and conciliation the Exhibi- 
tion enjoyed the highest good fortune in the mediation between the 
Board of Finance and the Commission, of the gentleman who had 
been chosen by the Executive Committee of the latter body to the 
position of Director-General. 

Mr. Goshorn had already acquired reputation in the management 
of the Cincinnati Exposition, but not even those who best knew 
the fact or the reason of his success in that capacity had a right to 
anticipate that he would achieve so great a triumph upon the larger 
field and under the more difficult conditions of Philadelphia. 

Mr. Goshorn is one of those rare men in whom the continued 
exercise of power does not tend to generate the disposition to 
regard authority as an end, rather than a means. He is one of those 
rarer men in whom the capability of prompt decision and energetic 
action is compatible with the disposition to let well-enough alone, 
a certain willingness to allow difficulties to work themselves out, 
and even, in a degree, a tolerance for anomalies—qualities essential 
to the perfect temper of administration. With him, System re- 
mains always servant, not master, being maintained just so far as to 
secure the maximum of advantage with the minimum of obstruc- 
tion and expense, but never observed for its own sake. With a 
sufficiency of self-assertion, he respects the authority of his subor- 
dinates, and encourages spontaneity of official action. Such a man 
is eminently fitted to preside over a work which has no traditions 
or prescriptive limits; where the entire service must in a brief time 
be built up from the ground. In such a position, rigidity of plan 
and administration may be as injurious as undue facility. Freedom 
of growth, not tending to tumefaction, and freedom of movement, 
not tending to turbulence, are essential to the right development 
of an enterprise like that at Philadelphia. 
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Nor were the executive abilities of Mr. Goshorn more conspicu- 
ous than the good sense and good feeling with which he conducted 
the negotiations between the Board of Finance and the Commis- 
sion. Commanding the complete confidence of the former cor- 
poration, while officially representing the latter, occasions for dis- 
pute multitudinous were lost in him, and, like the river Alpheus, 
never reappeared. Probably the art of judicious pigeon-holing was 
never carried to greater perfection, and the capacity of the human 
memory to conveniently forget never more strikingly exemplified. 
Intrinsically just as between man and man, and devoted with a rare 
enthusiasm to his great work, Mr. Goshorn was not more thoroughly 
obeyed than respected within the gates of the Exhibition. 

One of the points most strongly contested between the Board 
of Finance and the Commission was the control of the police. In 
this the former corporation had necessarily a deep interest. Re- 
sponsible for vast amounts of property to be protected against 
petty depredations, wanton abuse, organized burglary, and the 
ever-recurring danger of fire, the Board felt the appointment and 
the discipline of the constabulary to be a matter of vital concern. 
On no point, however, did the Commission more strenuously insist 
than on its absolute power over the police of the Exhibition. The 
Board of Finance had, I am disposed to think, the weight of argu- 
ment on their side, and they enjoyed also the adventitious advan- 
tage, that the police required to be commissioned by the Mayor of 
Philadelphia, the public sentiment of which city, it need not be 
said, set strongly in favor of the authority of the more local cor- 
poration. The dispute was, however, compromised, the two cor- 


| 
i 
' 
porations uniting in the choice of a chief officer. This compromise, : 





though securing for the time the peace of the Administration, was 
not fortunate in its results upon the order or the pecuniary receipts 
of the Exhibition. 

The admission of the authority of the Commission in the premi- 
ses carried with it, according to our American ideas of politics, the 
right of individual Commissioners to make nominations; just as 
Congressmen at Washington, having to vote appropriations for the 
departments, claim and obtain' the right to name the persons to be 
appointed within those departments from their respective districts. 
And here was shown most strikingly the difference between the 
business way and the political way of looking at appointments. A 
board of railway directors called to organize a body of watchmen to 


? Written before the Presidential Message of March sth, 1877. 
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protect the stations and freight houses of their line, would simply 
inquire, how can we best and cheapest secure the weight of charac. 
ter and the personal accountability necessary for this trust. Other 
things equal, they would greatly prefer to take men from the imme. 
diate neighborhood. A man known in the community, accountable 
to its public sentiment, living decently with his own family, would 
possess an advantage in applying for such a position over one com- 
ing from a distance, personally unknown to the appointing power, 
and, if appointed, to be withdrawn from the conservative influences 
of domestic life, and more or less from the wholesome restraints of 
public sentiment. This is the business way of looking at the mat- 
- ter, and this was the view of the Board of Finance. 

The’ political way is very different. No one who knows 
department life at Washington but has been amused by the 
unaffected indignation with which the average Congressman re- 
ceives the intelligence that a new messenger or an additional 
laborer has been appointed from the District of Columbia instead 
of being summoned from Texas or Massachusetts. To waste such 
a precious substance as patronage on a people who have no elec- 
toral votes seems to a Butler, a Boutwell, or a Logan like despite 
to a good providence which has graciously opened the way to please 
a discontented constituent, or “fix” some doubtful school district 
up among the hills. 

In fact, the political method prevailed largely in the appointment 
of the police. The sacred rights of “each State and Territory” 
were admitted; a place on the force became “ an office,” in the true 
American sense of the term; and Commissioners brought their con- - 
stituents from across the, Mississippi, and perhaps from over the 
Sierra Nevada. 

Now let us note a single feature of the result. The large force 
thus rapidly recruited, without any sufficient inquiry as to health 
and physical fitness for the duties, subjected to trying sanitary con- 
ditions, living irregularly as to eating and sleeping, obliged to be 
out at all hours and in all weathers, unaccustomed to the climate 
and the water of Philadelphia, exhibited a rate of sickness and mor- 
tality equal to that of a new regiment encamped in an unfavorable 
locality. Diarrhoea, dysentery, and typhoid fever spread through 
pretty much the entire force, prostrating large portions of it at once, 
and affording the material for most of those reports of unhealthful- 
ness which deterred multitudes from their anticipated visit to Phila- 
delphia. It was the sickness among the “Centennial police” which 
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formed the actual substance of every successive tale of horror tele- 
graphed by the correspondents of an unfriendly or a sensational 
press. 

The Commission appear to have taken somewhat too literally 
the injunction of the Act of 1871—to prepare a complete plan for the 
classification of articles intended for exhibition. During the sessions 
of 1872-4 the subject received no small share of the attention of 
this body. The many discussions and the voluminous reports 
thereon finally issued in a system of classification of a wholly 
impracticable degree of minuteness and complexity. The scheme 
had ultimately to be abandoned; but not until it had seriously 
delayed and deranged the plans for the erection of the buildings, 
the competing architects having been required to adapt their 
designs to the requirements of the classification. It was probably 
due to this demand that none of the public competitors produced 
results which were, or under the circumstances could be, carried 
out. It is only just to the architects of the United States that this 
should be stated. The task set for them was a wholly impractica- 
ble one. 

Whether for display or for adjudication, a classification, instead 
of being a matter of exquisite and refined theory, is the most purely 
practical thing in connection with an exhibition of arts and indus- 
tries. The disposition to refine and multiply distinctions is one 
which will always be strongly felt, but it should be stoutly resisted. 
A few score of broad natural divisions are all that are required. 
Whatever is more than this comes of the great enemy of all world’s 
fairs. It took the Commission somewhat more than four years to 
find out that classifications are made for exhibitions—not exhibi- 
tions for classifications. 

The first resolution of the Commission contemplated a gigantic 
building or enclosure, to contain about fifty acres of floor space, 
within which exhibits were to be arranged in a two-fold order— 
geographical and systematic ; and it was to the accomplishment of 
such a stupendous result that the efforts of the engineers and archi- 
tects were originally directed. Fortunately, this scheme had to be 
abandoned, on account of the vast expense involved. It was a pro- 
ject eminently undesirable, architecturally, mre ciate ink and for 
the purposes of exhibition. 

To have doubled the size of the Main Building, while retaining 
its general plan of a Vanderbilt railway station, would have added 
nothing whatever to its impressiveness ; to have attempted to throw 
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“twice as much bigness” into a structure which should be any thing 
more than symmetrical, which should aspire to cathedral propor- 
tions, and aim at absolute architectural effects, would have involved 
an impossible expenditure, and would probably not have found, on 
the spur of the moment and through sealed bids, the needed archi- 
tectural genius. Again, to have put substantially the whole display 
into one building would have been to disregard the clearest intima- 
tions, the most urgent invitations, of nature. ‘The more,” says Mr. 
Bayard Taylor, “the disposition of the Main and subordinate 
buildings is studied, the more their admirable combinations of con- 
venience and picturesque alternation will be appreciated by the 
visitor.” The loss of these effects would have been poorly com- 
pensated by a cheap St. Peter’s, placed on any one of the noble 
sites in which Fairmount Park abounds. But no more was it desir- 
able to cover the world’s display under a single roof, if we consider the 
convenience, the pleasure, or the enlightenment of the ordinary vis- 
itor. An exhibition of the products of art and industry should be 
governed by the most practical principles, having express and con- 
stant reference to human limitations. The best of us can see little © 
and understand less in any single period of time which his physical 
requirements of food, sleep, and rest will allow him to devote to 
sight-seeing. He will be none the happier or wiser for being 
assured by a guide-book ora rolling-chair conductor, that all the 
products of the world are actually represented under the roof 
beneath which he stands, if, before he must sleep or eat again, he 
can visit but an inconsiderable fraction of the whole. And whenhe 
returns, after a period of refreshment, to his hard work of sight-see- 
ing, he will neither understand nor enjoy what he finds the more, 
simply because it is within the same enclosure. The subjects 
exhibited within any structure, at an exhibition, should be numer- 
ous and various enough to allow of picturesque effects, and to avoid 
monotony. The building itself should be large enough to be rea- 
sonably impressive. Beyond this, mere additions to length and 
breadth and height, and the multiplication of halls and aisles, serve 
no true purpose. 

I can entertain no doubt that the millions of visitors enjoyed the 
display of products better by reason of their division among half a 
score of considerable buildings, found rest to body and mind in the 
transition, got closer to things, and brought away clearer images, 
and more of them, than if every thing had found a place in the Main 
Building. I do not believe that even the many-sided, all-embracing 
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Shakespeare, had he visited Fairmount Park in the summer of 1876, 
would have hesitated to own that he enjoyed the Kansas and Col- 
orado display all the more for its being set up in a building of its 
own—a little bit of the world by itself—instead of finding its due 
place in a theoretical classification, “ both systematic and geograph- 
ical.” 

The scheme of a single gigantic structure having fortunately 
failed, the plans of the buildings actually erected, except those which 
were built under appropriations from the city of Philadelphia and 
the State of Pennsylvania, were prepared under the joint action of 
the Director-General, with the Executive Committee of the Commis- 
sion, and the Board of Finance. Theoretically, the plans came from 
the Commission. The fact, however, that the Board of Finance were 
able to say what they could and what they would provide the 
means for, made mutual co-operation and concession in this mat- 
ter absolutely necessary. The contracts and the superintendence of 
the construction were exclusively in the hands of the Board of 
Finance, as well as the preparation and improvement of the 
grounds, their drainage, water system, and all the practical appli- 
ances for the comfort and convenience of visitors and exhibitors. 
Three of the principal buildings—those erected with funds provided 
by the city and the State, namely, Machinery, Agricultural, and 
Memorial Halls—were from the first wholly in the hands of the 
Board of Finance. 

Under the strong practical impulses of the Board of Finance 
and the stringent pressure of financial necessities, the larger 
buildings, with the exception of Memorial and Horticultural 
Halls, took shape according to the service for which they were 
designed. Viewed otherwise than with reference to their pur- 
pose, not one of them could be esthetically commended; but, 
so considered, they were admirable adaptations of the arts of 
construction to the uses of an exhibition.’ Appropriateness of 
design, neatness of execution, relative thoroughness of workman- 
ship, characterized generally the buildings erected by the Administra- 
tion. -Perhaps the two greatest triumphs at once of ingenuity and of 
taste, when the exigencies of construction, the limited time, and the 
limited means at disposal are taken into account, were Agricultural 
Hall and the Art Annex. 

Horticultural and Memorial Halls having been erected by the 
State and city in which they are situated, as permanent structures, 
and having been designed for the accommodation and display of 
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limited classes of objects, are fairly to be judged upon purely archi- 
tectural principles. The former, in the Moorish style, upon a noble 
site, and springing out of a superb floral garden, was the delight of 
all eyes during the months of the Exhibition. The latter, far more 
pretentious and expensive, combined with an imposing exterior 
many admirable practical adaptations of interior construction, though 
not without some equally marked defects, whether we consider the 
immediate uses of the Exhibition or the permanent service of an 
Art Museum and School. 

In the paper to which we have heretofore referred, Professor Hart 
remarked: “After all that may be said and done, the people of 
Philadelphia hold the fate of the Centennial in their own hands.” 
Fully did the people of the city and the State which had claimed 
the privilege of celebrating thus conspicuously the anniversary of 
the nation’s birth, realize that on them must the burden rest, as 
theirs should be the gain and the glory of success. Of $2,277,940 
subscribed by individuals within the United States to the stock 
of the Exhibition, $1,749,468 came from Pennsylvania alone. Of 
the other States, New York contributed $266,922; New Jersey, 
$106,574; New England, in all, $89,274; the Pacific Slope, $14,244 ; 
the rest of the country, $52,468. The subscriptions of eight States 
sank to $100 or less each; one of “the Immortal Thirteen” con- 
tributing but $50, and one of the younger sisters but $20. 

Thus were Philadelphia and Pennsylvania left to bear the burden 
of the Exhibition, and well was the exigency met. The State 
appropriated $1,000,000; the city, $1,500,000—these munificent 
appropriations being represented in Fairmount Park by three of the 
permanent structures, Memorial, Machinery, and Horticultural Halls. 
The appropriation by Congress, during the session of 1875-6, of the 
sum of $1,500,000, fairly set the enterprise on its feet, free of debt, 
and sure of success. It was, perhaps, well enough that the contribu- 
tion of the General Government was so long delayed, and that it was 
no greater. Had that appropriation been earlier or larger, Philadel- 
phia and Pennsylvania would have something less upon which to 
congratulate themselves, and the country would have lost the display 
of public spirit and business energy which brought the Exhibition 
so far forward without national assistance. Congress had, however, 
previously provided, at the expense of over $500,000, for the erec- 
tion of an admirable building for the accommodation of the Govern- 
ment exhibits, and for the creditable representation of the various 
departments. Nearly twenty of the States and Territories made 
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specific appropriations for the erection of buildings upon the 
grounds and for the expenses of collecting and forwarding exhibits. 
These appropriations aggregated more than $400,000. The archi- 
tectural results were in some cases fearful; but several pretty cot- 
tages and one or two more pretentious structures of real merit were 
added thereby. The expenditures on the part of nearly forty for- 
eign governments, imperial or colonial, in connection with the Ex- 
hibition, are estimated at nearly or quite two millions of dollars. 
Of all the governments represented, Japan made the greatest ex- 
ertions, if measured by expenditure. The contribution of Great 
Britain to the architecture of the Park, in the erection of St. 
George’s House, was by far the most valuable, both for instruction 
and for enjoyment. The presentation of this mansion, at the close, 
to the city of Philadelphia was a most graceful act of kindness and 
courtesy on the part of a government which had found and im- 
proved so many opportunities to show its generous good-will to the 
people of the United States. 

Who that was present on “ Pennsylvania Day” will ever forget 
those thronging multitudes that more than filled every building, 
every room and aisle, that overran every avenue and path about 
the grounds, and formed in vast masses upon spaces ordinarily 
sacred from the foot of the Centennial visitor? More than a quarter 
of a million of Americans were that day gathered within the gates. 
The popular attendance was, after all, the great triumph of the 
American Exhibition ; the crowds were the most notable thing ex- 
hibited. It is not presumptuous to say that no nation in the world 
could have gathered in its capital such throngs of decent, orderly 
and intelligent people as visited Fairmount Park during September 
and October. Of riot and tumult there was never a symptom; of 
ruffianism or lewdness the display was incredibly small; of drunken- 
ness, despite a freedom in the exposure of ales and wines to which 
the majority of visitors were wholly unaccustomed, the instances 
were fewer, in the whole course of the Exhibition, than often at 
a country fair in a single day. But it was the intelligence of the 
mass of visitors that was most notable. Not that they were, gen- 
erally, well informed—far from it; but in their inquisitive interest, 
in their sense of mechanical relations, in their quickness to separate 
the essential from the non-essential, in their faculty of apt, close 
questioning, and their ability to seize and comprehend a succinct 
statement of processes or of uses, they afforded perpetual wonder, 
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even to those long familiar with the characteristics of the American 
mind. 

The aggregate attendance was the more remarkable, because 
the Exhibition was held near a city which could afford no 
large local patronage—a city, too, which is not greatly visited in 
ordinary times. Not only is Philadelphia in population a city of 
the third class, but the suburban population is very scanty. If we 
draw acircle around New York with a radius of fifteen miles, we 
shall include nearly two and a half times the population of Phila- 
delphia and its vicinity ; while the people who are gathered in and 
about New York are far more a sightseeing and visiting generation, 
more alert and cosmopolitan, more mobile and impressible, than 
the good people of the Quaker City. Moreover, had the Exhibi- 
tion been held in New York, there would have been a large attend- 
ance upon it, incidental to ordinary business or professional sojourn 
in the city. New York is eminently a city of passage. Fifty 
persons visit New York five times where ten persons not of Phila- 
delphian birth or connection visit Philadelphia once. “An after- 
noon at the Park” would have been to large numbers merely an 
incident of frequent trips to the former city; but going to Phila- 
delphia was a business by itself, incidental to nothing, and not to 
be lightly undertaken. The grand aggregate of paid admissions to 
the Exhibition was 8,004,274." Of these 588,992 were at half price 
upon the “cheap Saturdays; 74,214 were at half price on account 
of schools, etc.; 90,448 were at half price for the stock yards. 
Almost exactly seven millions and a quarter paid for their admis- 
sions at fifty cents each; and despite the grumbling of the public 
and the thunders of the press, they paid it in half-dollars; but of 
this more anon. 

It was to be expected that the attendance would vary greatly ; 
but it was due to the extraordinary and wholly unprecedented heat 
of the summer, sustained through weary weeks and months, to the 
greatest discomfort of body and mind, and to the actual imminent 
danger of prostration or death, that the admissions sank so far 
below expectation in July and August. 


? As an illustration of the thoroughness of the drain upon the population, I 
may instance a small town in the interior of Massachusetts, two hundred and 
seventy miles from Philadelphia. Of the 3749 inhabitants, three hundred and forty- 
six by actual register visited the Exhibition, some making more than one trip. 
And now follows the strangest fact in the connection. While of the fourteen colored 
residents of the place one went to Philadelphia, not one out of the 880 Irish, 
French, and French Canadians in the population was among the visitors. 
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The following is the daily average, by months, of paid admis- 
sions: 


Beaty Crome Che SOtO) oon. cccscccccsscesessve 19,946 
DE bicidh we dnbebeshheevesiddedévesecsaws 26,756 
DE Kcnkemiebintgnsdescéeinsuins 1ckeceue 24,481 
PI, 0 00:50:48 606 0606660 on 6snne ieedend - 33,655 
IE 6s 0006 dseenedeoennenedonceewnee 81,961 
I Pen nnsavknnidds obeced enevadbtuceas 89,789 
November (to the roth)...........s0.eseeees 102,100 


The persistency with which the Board of Finance clung to the 
plan of requiring the payment of admissions in single pieces of 
money has been made the subject of unfavorable comment in 
almost every quarter; and few were the visitors, however enthu- 
siastic over “ the Centennial,” who failed to indulge themselves in 
at least one good growl at the management which refused two 
quarter-dollars for one admission. Yet without fancying that the 
Board meant thereby to symbolize the great lesson of our national 
history, that the whole is more than, and better than, the sum of 
its parts, we may find a simple practical reason for this order 
which justified its retention at the cost of a considerable aggregate 
inconvenience to the eight millions of visitors. The gate-keepers 
of the Exhibition, generally without professional experience, were 
called on to discharge the duties of cashiers under very trying 
circumstances. They were, upon their personal accountability, to 
verify the denomination and the validity of each piece of money 
tendered in rapid succession, without offering any obstruction to 
the stream of passage. Not only was the mental effort of the gate- 
keepers reduced to a minimum by requiring payment in single 
pieces, but the danger of receiving bad money was also greatly 
diminished. Even before the reappearance of silver, the fifty-cent 
note was comparatively scarce. A gentleman, in the ordinary course 
of travel or of business, would receive three, five or ten quarter 
dollars for every half dollar which was paid him. The result was, 
that most visitors found themselves at the gates of the Park for the 
first time without the necessary fee. This took them to the Cen- 
tennial Bank or to the exchange office, where skilled cashiers 
rapidly verified the one, two or five dollar bills which they offered, 
and paid out in return fifty-cent notes fresh from the Treasury, 
crisp, clean, and unmistakable. When it is remembered in what an 
ineffably dirty and crumbled state our fractional currency is allowed 
to circulate, and, moreover, that of packages sent to Washington 
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for redemption, twenty, thirty, and even forty per cent are often 
impounded as counterfeits, it will perhaps be easier to excuse the 
authorities for taking special pains respecting the eight millions of 
half-dollars they were to receive, and upon which they must rely 
for meeting the current expenses of the Exhibition. 

The statistics of passenger transportation in connection with 
the Exhibition are most impressive. The maximum service for a 
single day was on “ Pennsylvania Day,” when there were run into 
and out of Philadelphia, on the two great lines of road, 638 pas- 
senger trains, in which were 2993 cars with 130,245 passengers; 
while in addition over 200,000 local passengers were transported to 
and from the Exhibition on the tracks of these roads. 

The total attendance of visitors, paying and free, during the 
continuance of the Exhibition was 9,910,966. The movement of 
this vast number in the two trips, going and coming, on the occa- 
sion of each visit to the grounds, is estimated by the Administration 


as follows: 


Railroad, city trains............eeseeeees 39574528 
Railroad from without the city........... 2,334,804 
BOE cccciccccccccccccescvcse nibeceas 10,557,100 
 bidsbectvsasnessevresticeoasetees 556,500 
BANUREED onc cn dcic cswescccccseseaccesoocs 803,000 
nd itp een eetenenkhe 1,996,000 

Stdvesedses Kd4s cdveseteus 19,821,932 


It was not to be expected that a service so extraordinary should 
be rendered without more or less of inconvenience. Few visitors 
to “the Centennial” but will long retain the remembrance, 
grievous at first, but softening to a humorous tone with the lapse of 
time and the repetition of the story, of the annoying or the painful 
delays or discomforts of their transit over the “horse railroads” of 
Philadelphia. More than two hundred and sixty miles of streets 
are traversed by tramways which, in ordinary seasons, afford a 
cheap, decent, and reasonably prompt mode of conveyance over the 
“magnificent distances” of this old, quaint city; but which, in the 
summer of 1876, were choked with traffic to a degree involving 
great annoyance and often serious physical discomfort and suffer- 
ing, which made no small deduction from every day’s pleasure, 
and added not a little to every day’s weariness and pain. 

The Exhibition encountered grave difficulties and even serious 
dangers, at the start, from the anomalous character of the Adminis- 
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tration. Aspiring to be an International affair, it was at first very 
much in dispute whether it was even national. Commenced under 
Philadelphian and Pennsylvanian auspices, it sought recognition 
from other cities and States of the Union only to be distinctly 
disavowed or coldly neglected; while its appeals to the General 
Government resulted only in an “indorsement ” of a very doubtful 
sort. 

The Act of 1871 declared that it was fitting that the comple- 
tion of the first century of the nation’s existence should be com- 
memorated by an exhibition of the natural resources of the coun- 
try and their development, and of its progress in those arts which 
benefit mankind; and that no place was so appropriate for such an 
Exhibition as the city in which occurred the event it was designed 
to commemorate; and further, that as the Exhibition should be 
a national celebration, it should have the sanction of the Con- 
gress of the United States; but the same Act expressly pro- 
vided that the United States should not be liable for any expenses 
attending the Exhibition. This stipulation may have been just, 
but its incorporation into the Act constituting the Commission was 
not adapted to give the Exhibition a standing abroad. The injury 
done in the law might perhaps have been healed by administration 
in the Department of State; but Mr. Fish, moved, we may fairly 
suppose, by the discredit attaching to the reputation of the United 
States at Vienna, took the trouble to convey to foreign govern- 
ments, through our Ministers abroad, an express caution as to the 
irresponsible character of the enterprise. 

Had the Exhibition been tainted by the jobbery which so 
infests our public administration, and which was by some particu- 
larly apprehended on account of the bad name of the local politics 
of Philadelphia and Pennsylvania; and had it proved in the result, 
whether by the perversion of trusts or by lack of popular apprecia- 
tion, a pecuniary failure, like that of 1873, Mr. Fish might well be 
congratulating himself now upon his foresight and caution in not 
allowing the Government of the United States to be involved; but 
as it has turned out, with the Exhibition an unquestionable success 
of which the nation is proud, and with that most extraordinary of 
results, a surplus in the treasury, the friends of the enterprise not 
unnaturally feel that they have cause to~be angry at what they 
consider the gratuitous obstructions offered by the Department of 
State. 

Within the United States, the anomalous character of the pro- 
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posed Exhibition soon ceased to greatly influence its prospects. 
The high character of the Board of Finance removed all fear of 
jobbery or corruption; while the habits of thinking and acting 
among our people rather favor voluntary associated efforts, no 
matter how vast the object to be attained. But they do not do 
these things so in Europe; and it was without question due to the 
lack of a definite political, as distinguished from a legal, character 
in the enterprise that some of the most important governments of 
Europe were represented so tardily and so inadequately. I speak 
not now of exhibitors and exhibits, but of the official representa- 
tives of the several governments. 

Of all foreign countries, Great Britain was foremost in the 
completeness and the cordiality with which the invitation of the 
Centennial Commission was met. The regrettable speech in which 
Senator Sumner urged that England would resent being asked to 
participate in a celebration of her own humiliation and defeat, 
would appear to have appealed strongly to the manhood of that 
noble nation. In every way and in every place the official repre- 
sentation of Great Britain at the Centennial of American Indepen- 
dence, whether in Fairmount Park or at Independence Hall on 
July 4th, while the grandson of Richard Henry Lee read out the 
Declaration and the bands played Yankee Doodle, was thoroughly 
worthy and dignified. The British Commissioners bore themselves, 
from first to last, as if they had a warm interest in the success of 
the Exhibition, and rendered to the Administration a hearty and 
sympathetic support on every occasion of embarrassment or diff- 
culty. To say that the conduct of “the mother-country” was 
complimentary to the United States, is to say the least thing that 
could be said. It was more and better. It was honorable to 
herself, and did honor to the community of nations. 

From the French and German Governments, however, no such 
generous recognition was obtained. The Commissioner-General of 
France did not come to the country at all; and while he has diplo- 
matically disavowed the outrageous imputations contained in a letter 
attributed by general report to him, his influence was unmistak- 
ably disparaging, if not actively hostile, throughout. Nor was the 
authority of M. du Sommerard delegated in a manner to give 
dignity to the Exhibition, nor was it used to add to its harmony. 


The German Government was through the whole period of: 


preparation and inauguration represented by a Commission of Ger- 
man-American residents ; but some weeks after the opening, the 
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most eminent of the German Judges, the accomplished Professor 
Reuleaux, of Berlin, was announced as Imperial Commissioner- 
General, soon, however, to be recalled in consequence of his too 
frank criticisms upon the character of the exhibition made by his 
country. 

But while the foremost nations of Europe thus paid slight 
attention to the Exhibition, the “new countries’”—in which some- 
what inappropriate term I include some of the oldest countries, as 
China and Japan, the colonies of Great Britain, and two of the 
South American States, Brazil and the Argentine Republic—showed 
an active interest in the anomalous enterprise at Philadelphia, 
taking the practical view that, however the scheme originated, and 
whatever the auspices under which it was to be held, the interests 
of their trade were deeply concerned in a full and creditable repre- 
sentation of their products before the people of the United States. 

That feature which formed the chief novelty of administration 
at Philadelphia was the system of awards adopted at the instance 
of Mr. Beckwith, Commissioner from New York, who had, as Com- 
missioner of the United States at Paris, in 1867, been strongly im- 
pressed with the inadequacy of the traditional European method of 
conferring distinction upon meritorious products, by the distribution 
of graded medals, bronze, silver, and gold; with the addition in 
some cases of “honorable mention;” in others, of decorations, 
ribbons, stars, and crosses. Manifest as were the faults of this 
scheme as carried out at Paris, the experience of Vienna, in 1873, 
showed conclusively that the best interests of international exhibi- 
tions required the adoption of some substitute. Almost any plan 
of recognizing and rewarding merit might easily prove to be better 
than that so long in use. 

The radical defect of the medal system is that it conveys no 
practical information. The bronze medal, or the cross of the Legion 
of Honor, even if given with discrimination, merely signifies that the 
product awarded is good ; but it does not answer the question with 
which Socrates was wont to confound his adversaries: Good for 
what? Onthe contrary, it may easily become the means of mis- 
leading the public and the body of purchasers, through the failure 
to state the uses to which the product may best be applied, or 
the conditions under which alone its use may be advantageous. 
Thus, to take a familiar illustration, let us suppose that a New Eng- 
land farmer, inquiring respecting the comparative merits of two 
mowing-machines, one of which he proposes to purchase, learns 
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that the Triumph machine obtained the gold medal at Paris, while 
the Farmer’s Pride brought off only a silver medal. Our farmer is 
determined to “get the best,” and orders the Triumph. When it 
arrives, he finds it an instrument of a high perfection of parts, great 
reach, and rapidity of operation ; but, to his sorrow, he also finds that 
it is unsuited to his rough, side-hill farm, all hummocks, stumps, 
and stones, and it is knocked to pieces in a month. He can not 
repair it himself, to send it away to be repaired would cost not a 
little ; and, besides, it has broken down in the height of the season, 
and men and teams have to stand idle in consequence. But if we 
reverse the supposition and let the gold medal be awarded by a 
group of judges, the majority of whom are from districts like New 
England in surface, to the Farmer's Pride, not a few Illinois culti- 
vators might have cause to lament that in their determination to 
get the best (of course that which wins the gold medal must be 
the best) they had purchased a machine which, while it would pay 
for itself in a single season in Massachusetts, is so short in its 
reach, so stout and heavy in its parts, so slow in running, as not to 
be worth taking as a gift, if it is to be kept at work with men and 
teams on a Western prairie, perfectly even in surface, and without 
either stumps or stones. 

In the same way, we might have a rifle which, by every ordi- 
nary test, whether for the marksman or for the sportsman, might 
far surpass its next competitor in the elements of accuracy, range 
of fire, and ease and rapidity of working, and for all peaceful uses 
have an almost indefinite preference ; yet, for military purposes, to 
be placed in the hands of whole armies, composed in large measure 
of ignorant and clumsy men, many of them raw recruits, to be used 
under the most trying conditions, distant from all opportunities for 
repair, and where even a momentary disrepair would be utterly 
fatal—such an implement might properly be subordinated to 
another which approached it in no one of the three elements of 
merit indicated. 

These simple illustrations—and hundreds more might be 
offered—may serve to show that the words good and best, in 
respect to all industrial products, are wholly relative, and that 
Old Socrates’s question is one which needs to be answered by the 
international judges in a world’s fair, if any practical information is 
to be given to the purchasing public, or indeed if that public is not 
to be misled by the awards. 

Under the system adopted for the American Exhibition, the 
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medal, uniform in all cases as to size, design, and material, becomes 
only a token that the exhibitor has received an award. The ques- 
tion, What was that award? is only answered by the report of the 
examining judge, setting forth the characteristics of the product, 
the elements of its merit, and, so far as practicable, the degree of 
merit. In other words, the report is the real award. It answers 
Socrates’s question. The medal simply declares that the product is 
good ; the report tells what it is good for, where good, and how 
good. Its adaptation to the uses designed, its economy, its effi- 
ciency, and every other recognized advantage of a product, come 
thus within the scope of the judge’s report. 

A second advantage, incidental, it is true, but not unimportant, 
results from this plan of reporting onthe product. The judge, being 
expected to give a discriminating statement of the reasons for 
award, is much less likely to be perfunctory in his examinations. 
Obliged to ‘dwell on the product sufficiently to write intelligently 
about it, he will, in not a few cases, reverse his first judgment, 
finding a sham beneath a brave show, or discovering liabilities to 
accident or to waste in the subordinate parts of a machine whose 
general design is good, but which has not yet been adequately 
worked out. 

But the scheme of awards as adopted at Philadelphia, upon the 
earnest and intelligent advocacy of Mr. Beckwith, sought to. effect 
a reform in still another direction. At previous Exhibitions pre- 
miums have been declared upon the reports of sections, by an 
“ International Jury” consisting of six or eight hundred members. 
Upon this jury the several nations, except that under whose 
auspices the Exhibition was held—which, of course, had a member- 
ship altogether out of proportion, generally amounting to one half, 
or more, of the entire number—were represented according to their 
relative importance, or according to the space occupied by each in 
the Exhibition. The jurors were appointed by the governments of 
their respective countries, served without compensation or the pay- 
ment of expenses (so far as the administration of the Exhibition 
was concerned; their own governments might or might not make 
some allowance therefor), and, when formed into groups for the 
adjudication of the different departments of the Exhibition, be- 
came the members of a body whose verdicts were delivered 
through the chairman, with no individual responsibility attaching 
thereto. 

Now in this system there clearly were several unfortunate liabili- 
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ties: First, that from the lack of compensation, or even of allowances 
for personal expenses, many of those who were most to be desired as 
judges would be unable to serve. Second, and perhaps more im- 
portant still, that of persons accepting such appointments, many, 
perhaps the great majority, would, in the absence of compensation 
for their services, feel very much at liberty to go and come at their 
pleasure, especially as the work of adjudication dragged wearily 
towards the close; that the absence of one juror would become 
an excuse for the absence of another, and that thus the juries 
would continually tend to the condition of a rump, where a few 
persons, actuated either by a peculiarly urgent sense of duty, or 
by some special interest, personal or national, in the results, would 
become the actual working body, using the authority of the whole 
to give effect and dignity to their decisions. Third, that jurors thus 
set to “represent” their respective countries in the adjudication 
of products would not only find themselves disposed, but would to 
a considerable degree feel it their duty, to give their attention 
mainly to securing the largest number of medals for their own 
countrymen, and for this purpose would use solicitations and form 
combinations with the jurors of other countries, and through pur- 
suing this object lose sight, more or less, of what should be the sole 
object of such an adjudication—the rendering of equal and impartial 
justice to all. 

So strong are these liabilities in the very nature of the tra- 
ditional European system, that it will not be invidious to say that 
such evils have notoriously existed and done much to impair the 
authority of the premiums awarded thereunder. At Philadelphia 
it was sought to substitute a plan which should make the examin- 
ation of products for award somewhat more judicial in form and 
character. The reports were in all cases to be made over the sig_ 
nature of the examining judge, who would be accountable to the 
Administration and to the world for the opinion and the recom- 
mendation contained therein. The concurrence of a majority of 
the judges of the group was made a condition of an award; but 
this did not detract from the fullness and directness of the respon- 
sibility devolving. upon the one specially charged with the exam- 
ination. 

Again, the idea of giving each country, or at least each princi- 
pal country, representation on each group of judges, as if that were 
necessary to any country having justice done it in the awards, was 
distinctly repudiated. In fact, at Philadelphia, Great Britain had a 
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judge upon only seventeen of the twenty-eight main groups, France 
on but fourteen, Germany on but twelve; countries occupying less 
space still in the Exhibition had to be content with having judges 
on eight, six, four, or even two groups. Thus, from the very con- 
stitution of the board, it resulted that the notion that judges repre- 
sented their respective countries was done away with, and in place of 
a feeling of being bound to promote the triumph of his own nation- 
ality, each judge found himself under the strongest obligation of 
honor to regard equally the interests and the claims of exhibitors 
from countries which had no member on the group. 

Again, the allowance of $1000 to each foreign and of $600 to 
each American judge, assured the acceptance of this position by 
many who would otherwise have been compelled to decline, and at 
the same time gave a steadiness and persistence in the attendance 
which could not have been secured in the case of judges having no 
pecuniary relations to the Administration. 

Such was the so-called “ American System of Awards” as put in 
operation at Philadelphia, May 24th. In some respects it resulted 
in a success greater than could have been anticipated ; in others, it 
encountered difficulties due either to intrinsic defects of the system, 
or to want of the proper provisions, which seriously impaired the 
value of the results. On the whole, it may be said that the plan 
fairly vindicated itself on its first trial, and exhibited a capability 
for much greater benefits when applied under more favorable con- 
ditions, and with the advantage of the experience of Philadelphia. 

When the marked indisposition which Europeans have so per- 
sistently maintained to visiting the United States is considered, the 
personnel of the body of foreign judges was fairly a subject of note 
and congratulation. At home, the political character of the Com- 
mission, in which the appointment of judges and examiners was ex- 
pressly vested by the Act of 1872, gave to considerations of locality 
somewhat more force than desirable; but the American list of 
judges was a very brilliant one. Many of the most illustrious 
names in the United States were to be found upon the roll; while 
of members less widely known, the great majority were of men 
expert in their specialties and thoroughly fitted for the delicate 
and arduous work of examination. 

The appeal to the internationalism of the judges resulted in a 
success most gratifying, not only in the immediate instance and for 
the prospects of future exhibitions, but in reference to far wider 
interests. I couldconceive nothing more promising for the cause of 
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international peace than the mannerin which these two hundred and 
forty judges, thus put upon their honor to disregard considerations 
of nationality, responded tothis demand. Especially did the judges 
from the North of Europe, and pre-eminently those from the Teu- 
tonic nations, come most handsomely up to the high standard thus 
raised before them. The bearing of the English judges, in this 
respect, was above all praise. The names of Sir Charles Reed, Sir 
William Thomson, Dr. John Anderson, Captain Douglas Galton, Mr. 
Lowthian Bell, Sir Sidney Waterlow, Sir John Hawkshaw, Major W. 
H. Noble, and their distinguished colleagues, were a sufficient guar- 
antee of the ability with which their duties would be performed; 
but it was not to have been believed that any body of men could 
so utterly have discharged themselves of all national prejudices, to 
enter with such impartiality, such cordiality even, into the examina- 
tion of the very products in which the United States are pressing 
England with the severest competition, frankly recognizing every 
good thing, from whatever source it came, and oftentimes surprising 
their American colleagues with the fullness and the heartiness of 
their commendation of processes and products familiar to us. 

Let a single fact illustrate this most striking feature of the adju- 
dication. The woolens manufacture is the largest single industrial 
interest in the world, that which is most widely spread, and that in 
which competition is most searching and intense of all known to 
commerce. Itis that, moreover, in respect to which our “ American 
system” of protection has (whether it has helped us or not) hurt 
England the most. Yet, of the fourteen judges on the wool and 
woolens group, five of whom were Americans and nine foreigners, 
of as many different nationalities, every judge signed every award 
recommended. An American member was assigned to write the 
general report of the group, while some of the most appreciative 
and even enthusiastic reports on American products were written 
by a British judge, formerly Mayor of Bradford, the principal seat 
of the English worsted manufacture. 

But while, in these respects, the system of awards at Philadel- 
phia succeeded almost beyond expectation, it yet expevienced some 
drawbacks in its practical application, due to the want of early and 
adequate preparation, and to the absence of certain conditions and 
limitations which are required for the highest effectiveness of the 
system. Though the classification of articles had been the subject 
of discussions and reports ever since 1872, the actual assembling of 
the judges found some of the largest classes of products in the Exhi- 
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bition omitted entirely from the list prepared for their use, which 
had subsequently to be assigned sometimes to groups overburdened 
with duties and pressed for time; while the service suffered at the 
outset from the lack of the simplest mechanical arrangements. 

More serious in its effect upon the permanent results of the 
adjudication at Philadelphia was the lack of certain conditions and 
restrictions to which, as experience has shown, if indeed it might 
not have been seen beforehand, this scheme of awards should be 
subjected, having reference to the class of articles which should 
receive attention in the reports of the judges. Petty exhibits, 
especially such as are not of a commercial character, can not be ad- 
vantageously dealt with under the American system. If an exhib- 
itor who presents a can of maple syrup, a few bottles of home-made 
wine, or a piece of hand-worked embroidery, is to receive an award 
simply upon the merit of the individual samples shown, without 
respect to the extent of his display, or to the amount and econom- 
ical importance of his production, the reports of the judges will be 
so multiplied, and their subjects will become so trivial, as in no 
small degree to impair the authority and the dignity of reports on 
exhibits of importance. 

It was the lack of such restrictions which allowed the awards to 
be swollen, under the eager solicitations of exhibitors and the easy 
good-nature of a few judges, to above thirteen thousand in number. 
No small part of the products thus noticed were well enough in a 
small way, but not of sufficient importance to justify their being 
formally reported on. Every such addition necessarily takes some- 
thing from the value of the awards conferred in the more important 
departments of the Exhibition. 

But while, from the want of such limitations as have been indi- 
cated, the popular effect, and even perhaps the intrinsic value, of 
the awards at the Exhibition were somewhat impaired, the system 
adopted at Philadelphia would have amply vindicated itself in the 
estimation of the public and of the exhibitors generally, had it not 
been for the unfortunate reopening of the adjudication, through the 
appointment by the Centennial Commission of a Committee on 
Protests and Appeals, consisting of its own members, and the 
association with them of certain “ Judges on Appeals.” 

Doubtless some cases of hardship would have remained had 
the work of the regular groups been allowed to stand without 
alteration or addition. Some exhibitors had been overlooked, 
though almost always through their own inattention or neglect of 
VOL. IV.— 26 . 
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positive requirements.’ Some mistakes, too, had doubtless been 
made in haste, in prejudice, or through misapprehension. But the 
proportion of exhibitors having any just cause of complaint was 
far smaller than the proportion of suitors who fail of their rights 
in any human court, through the expense and delays of the law, or 
through the infirmities of judges. Absolute justice is done no- 
where on earth. The Corimission could fairly have rested after 
the work of the regular judges was completed, satisfied that 
essential justice had been done, as fully as could be expected. 
Certainly, no equal amount of hard work had been performed by 
“the international jury” of any previous Exhibition. 

In an ill-advised mood, however, the Commission reopened the 
question, as has been stated, by the appointment of a Committee 
on Appeals. This committee was constituted of five members, 
Messrs. Kimball, McNeil, Dufur, Morrell, and Corliss, the two last- 
named being among the most eminent members of the Commis- 
sion, men of high ability and character, and of great knowledge 
and experience of affairs. They were, however, men in large and 
active business, who had already submitted to great sacrifices, and 
could ill afford the time to canvass and sift the claims of thousands 
of disappointed exhibitors. 

Twelve gentlemen, of whom ten accepted the service, were ap- 
pointed as Judges on Appeals; of the ten, seven had been members 
of one or another of the twenty-eight principal groups in the origi- 
naladjudication. Several of these appointments were of men excel- 
lently qualified for the trying duties thus imposedupon them. 

It was in the reference of cases by the Committee on Appeals 
to the Judges on Appeals that the principal—perhaps I might say 
the single*—scandal of the Exhibition arose. It is manifest that 


1 There is no reason to suppose that a score of exhibitors, who had filed the 
required papers for the information of the judges, had failed to secure an examina- 
tion. 

2 I do not dwell onthe temporary refusal of the Centennial Commission to allow 
the names of the examining judges to appear in connection with the reports, accord- 
ing to the scheme promulgated, under which exhibitors had sent their goods and 
judges had accepted their office. This, though creating much ill-feeling at the time, 
left no lasting results, as the Commission were soon compelled, by the force of 
public sentiment, and by threats of legal proceedings on the part of one of the most 
eminent manufacturing firms in the United States, to retrace this false step, and give 
to the reports the weight of the names of the examining judges. Exhibitors whose 
recommendations for award were signed by Sir William Thomson, of Edinburgh ; 
Prof. Francis Reuleaux, of Berlin ; Dr. John Anderson, of Woolwich ; or President 
F. A. P. Barnard, of New York, were not likely to remain content with an anony- 
mous publication. 
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to allow one exhibitor a re-examination, giving him a new chance 
of receiving an award from a new jury, while denying such a 
privilege to another exhibitor, otherwise in the same position, 
would be to do gross and inexcusable injustice ; and, accord- 
ingly, we find the Committee on Appeals promulgating the rule, 
that no person whose exhibits had been fairly examined by the 
former judges should be entitled to re-examination. Had the 
Committee on Appeals acted up to the letter and the spirit 
of this regulation, no serious complaint could have been made; 
but, as matter of fact, the Committee referred cases by hundreds 
to the Judges on Appeals, without either consulting the Bureau 
of Awards or searching the records of the original groups to ascer- 
tain whether due examination had been made of the products sub- 
mitted ; and, in some more flagrant instances, the Judges on 
Appeals were directed to take up cases where the Committee 
were distinctly advised by the Bureau of Awards that the products 
had been rejected for want of merit by the former groups. This 
was carried so far, that some of the Judges on Appeals waited on 
the Chief of the Bureau to complain that cases, in some instances 
marked “ special,” were placed in their hands, of whose examina- 
tion they had been personally cognizant while serving as judges of 
the regular groups." 

Of course, such partiality, to use no harsher term, could not be 
shown without evoking much indignation from the hundreds of 
exhibitors who had been refused a re-examination, or without 
strong opposition and earnest protest from those who desired to 
see the work of the former judges respected, and “the American 
system of awards” saved from dishonor. But apparently nothing 
could have restrained the wholesale operations of the majority of 
the Committee—which thus found itself in possession, for all practi- 
cal purposes, of the full powers of the Commission (which had, and 
could have, no opportunity seriously to review the action of its 
Committee), with authority to bind and unloose—had it not been 
for some loud and emphatic blasts from public opinion, through 
newspapers, East and West, which brought the Committee to a 
somewhat abrupt halt, but not before much mischief had been 
done. 


? The Committee, therefore, were in error when they reported to the Commis- 
sion, November 11th: “ Your Committee took up each and every case, sought all 
the information in the hands of the Bureau of Awards, and from such of the judges as 
were present.” [See printed report.] 
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The following brief statistical statement will -fully bear out the 
criticism of the Committee’s action, which I have given here— 
first, to satisfy the reasonable claim of the American and foreign 
public to know how far the awards were tampered with; and 
secondly, to give this matter its proper place in the history of the 
Centennial Exhibition. 

Of the total of six hundred and twenty-eight awards which re- 
sulted from the re-examinations thus held, twenty were in favor of 
exhibitors respecting whom the Bureau of Awards had expressly 
notified the Committee on Appeals that their products had been 
examined and rejected by the judges of the regular groups ; four 
hundred and fifty-two were cases which had been referred to the 
new judges by the Committee on Appeals without the knowledge 
of the Bureau of Awards. 


























TENNYSON. 


LFRED TENNYSON, now sixty-seven years old, must be 
classed among the most fortunate poets of all time. He 
discovered the true capacities of his genius while still in the first 
freshness and ardor of youth, overcame doubt and hostile criticism 
before his prime, and has already lived to see his predominant in- 
fluence upon the poetic literature of his day. Whatever judgment 
may be passed upon his work, his position and influence are beyond 
dispute. Posterity may take away a portion of what he has 
received, but can not give him more. It is possible, therefore, 
although he is still vigorously and successfully productive, to review 
his literary career with something of the unreserve which we usually 
apply only to the authors of the past. 

Mr. Stedman, in his “Victorian Poets,” has discussed Tenny- 
son’s genius with such breadth and clear judicial insight that the 
outline is complete. I should not venture upon a field so com- 
petently surveyed, were my purpose precisely the same. But there 
is always a certain difference in individual vision, even when it has 
the same general direction; and, moreover, I propose to deal en- 
tirely with some characteristics of Tennyson’s poetical growth and 
development, which, although they have not been overlooked by 
his critics, are capable of fuller illustration than they have yet 
received. The poet’s intellectual biography, as we deduce it from 
his works and such scanty details of his life as are generally known, 
is of a very exceptional and interesting character: it illustrates the 
value of art in literature as that of no other famous poet, with the 
possible exception of Schiller. Unlike as are the two, their lives 
coincide in the utmost devotion to a definite aim—in the one case 
fulfilled in spite of poverty, persecution, and all manner of adverse 
circumstance; in the other, in spite of early discouragement, later 
ease, and the temptations of an almost unlimited popularity. 
Schiller’s figst literary venture, “The Robbers,” carried Germany 
by storm, and made his name known in France and England; Ten- 
nyson’s only provoked the bewildered wrath of Christopher North 
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and the flippant satire of Bulwer. Schiller experienced the inevi- 
table reaction of popular favor, as he began to do sounder and 
stronger work; Tennyson slowly and steadily won that favor, by 
disregarding the sneers which greeted his early performance and 
holding to his faith in the divine right of poetry. The former 
died just as the consciousness that his achievement was recognized 
by the world came to him from the world; the latter has lived for 
twenty years in the proud consciousness of such recognition. Yet 
the governing principle of the two lives has been the same,—and the 
end has nobly justified it. Poetry says to her chosen, “Give up 
all that thou hast, and follow me!” Yet how few of them that are 
called heed the call! Nay, how few are able to heed it! For the 
poet is not less, but more, a man: dowered with “the love of love,” 
he least of all men can renounce wife, home, and family, and the 
duties they include. Unless born under a fortunate star, and re- 
leased from the petty cares'that wear away by slow attrition the 
eager keenness and brightness of his imaginative faculty, he is too 
often compelled to choose between the temptation of turning to 
lower and more remunerative labor, and the prospect of making 
those nearest and dearest to him bear the weight of his sacrifice. 
Schiller heroically resisted the temptation ; but in Tennyson’s case 
it was probably never present, at least in its bare, inexorable form. 
He was not rich, but neither could he be called poor. We have, as 
yet, but little knowledge of his life from the age of twenty-two to 
thirty-two ; but that very fact indicates that this period was marked 
by no serious vicissitudes of fortune. As far as the world knows, 
his days have preserved a singularly even tenor. What emotional 
experiences, what periods of spiritual anxiety and suffering, he has 
passed through we do not know—and do not need to know; but 
for thirty years we have seen him moderately prosperous in exter- 
nal circumstances, and leading a quiet life of surrender to his art. 

The fact that such exclusive devotion has been possible to him 
gives him a separate interest in the long line of the world’s poets. 
He took the talent, bestowed at birth, early estimated its full 
character and value, and invested it, at cumulative interest, in all 
attainable and serviceable knowledge. Few poets—perhaps none 
have ever been so clearly conscious of the exact quality of their 
gift, and so wise in their disposition to increase it. His intellectual 
biography is, therefore, more important than the rather uneventful 
story of his life, and if I attempt an outline of it up to a certain 
point, I may be able to throw some little light upon his works from 
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a source outside of the direct line of criticism. In such a biography 
the starting-point is no less important than the terminus. It is 
quite natural that an author should seek to suppress his first crude 
efforts, and the more so in Tennyson’s case, since they give not the 
slightest earnest of his later performance. His share in the first 
volume, “Poems by Two Brothers” (published in 1827 or ’28),' can 
not be very accurately ascertained now, but the book is so abso- 
lutely devoid of poetic ability that further knowledge is not re- 
quired. Nevertheless his prize university poem of “Timbuctoo,” 
beginning with distinct Miltonic echoes, yet constantly breaking 
into brief strains which prefigure the character of his own later 
blank verse, lifts itself high above the prim conventional level of its 
fellows. Compared with the resounding platitudes of Heber and 
Milman, it expresses an independence of conception remarkable in 
one so young. In fact, the lines— 


“Divinest Atlantis, whom the waves 
Have buried deep, and thou of later name, 
Imperial Eldorado, roofed with gold ; 
Shadows to which, despite all shocks of change, 
All onset of capricious accident, 
Men clung with yearning hope which would not die,”— 


might have been written at any later period of his life. They illus- 
trate the first distinct characteristic of his genius—an exquisitely 
luxurious sense of the charms of sound and rhythm, based upon an 
earnest if not equal capacity for sober thought and reflection. 
These two elements coexisted in Tennyson’s mind, but were not 
developed in the same proportion, and are not always perfectly 
fused in his poetry. Take away either, and the half of his achieve- 
ment, falling, leaves the other half utterly insecure. The aim of his 
life has been to correct and purify a power which he possessed 
almost in excess at the start, and to add to its kindred and neces- 
sary power by all the aids of study and science. In this aim, as I 
shall endeavor to show, he has both succeeded and partially failed. 

His early poems show a considerable amount of intellectual 
struggle. We find in them traces of the influence of Milton, Shel- 
ley, and Barry Cornwall, but very rarely of Keffs, of whom Tenny- 
son has been called, singularly enough, the lineal poetical child. 
Indeed he and Keats have little in common except the sense of 


? So far as I know, there is but one copy in this country: it is in the possession 
of the Rev. Dr. E. H. Chapin. 
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luxury in words, which was born with both and could not be out- 
grown. But the echoes of Shelley, in the poems afterwards omitted 
from the volume which Tennyson published in 1830, are not ta be 
mistaken. Take this stanza as an example : 


“ The varied earth, the moving heaven, 
The rapid waste of roving sea, 
The fountain-pregnant mountains riven 
To shapes of wildest anarchy, 
By secret fire and midnight storms 
That wander round their windy cones, 
The subtle life, the countless forms 
Of living things, the wondrous tones 
Of man and beast are full of strange 
Astonishment and boundless change.” 


The sign-manual of Barry Cornwall is even more distinctly set in 
the following : 


“ When will the stream be aweary of flowing 
Under my eye? 
When will the wind be aweary of blowing 
Over the sky ? 

When will the clouds be aweary of fleeting ? 
When will the heart be aweary of beating, 
And nature die ? 

Never, oh! never, nothing will die : 
The stream flows, 
The wind blows, 
The cloud fleets, 
The heart beats : 
Nothing will die.” 


The poems from which these stanzas are taken, as well as “The 
Burial of Love,” “Hero to Leander,” and “ Elegiacs,” are written 
from the inspiration which dwells in melody and rhythm; the 
latter is a not wholly unsuccessful attempt to add rhyme to the 
classic elegiac metre: 


“ Creeping through blossomy rushes and bowers of roseblowing bushes, 
: Down by the poplar tall, rivulets babble and fall. 
ot Barketh the shepherd-dog cheerly ; the grasshopper carolleth clearly ; 
Deeply the turtle coos ; shrilly the owlet halloos ; 
Winds creep : de@s fall chilly ; in her first sleep earth breathes stilly : 
Over the pools in the burn watergnats murmur and mourn. 
Sadly the far kine loweth : the glimmering water outfloweth : 
Twin peaks shadowed with pine slope to the dark hyaline. 
Lowthroned Hesper is stayéd between the two peaks : but the Naiad 
Throbbing in wild unrest holds him beneath in her breast.” 
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Here the conception, as a picture, is so obscure that two different 
landscapes are suggested. Yet in the fragment we seem to dis- 
cover the seed out of which Swinburne’s poetry might have ger- 
minated. Where, then, shall we look for the seed of Tennyson’s? 
I do not refer to imitation or even to unconscious influence; but 
there is usually something in each generation of poets—often 
some slight, seemingly accidental form of utterance—which, in the 
following generation, expands into a characteristic quality. Ex- 
amples of poetry written for pure delight in sound and movement 
are rare before Shelley’s day; and his influence upon Tennyson 
was very transient. A better prototype is furnished by this glitter- 
ing little carol from Coleridge’s drama of “ Zapolya:” _ 


“ A sunny shaft did I behold, 

From sky to earth it slanted : 

And poised therein a bird so bold— 
Sweet bird, thou wert enchanted ! 

He sank, he rose, he twinkled, he trolled 
Within that shaft of sunny mist ; 

His eyes of fire, his beak of gold, 
All else of amethyst !” 


The substance of this is absolutely nothing, yet the sound for- 
ever lingers in the ear like the whisper in the folds of a sea-shell. 
Tennyson’s -“Claribel” is a precisely similar example, with a 
melody in the minor key. In the volume published in 1830, the , 


“poems “Lilian,” “Adeline,” “The Sea-Fairies,” “The Dying | 


Swan,” “The Merman,” and several others, are almost equally 
slight in conception, while brimming with the luxury of a rhythm 
which touches the intellectual palate like a mellow, perfumed wine. 
In “ Mariana,” “The Poet,” and the sonnet to “J. M. K.,” we 
find the earnest, contemplative side of the poet’s nature, still lack- 
ing the certainty of his rhythmical genius, but already indicating © 
the basis upon which he has built up all that is most enduring fin 
his later work. 

Inasmuch as the first of these two distinct elements is undoubt- 
edly that which marks Tennyson’s place in English literature, ‘and 
accounts for his almost phenomenal popularity, it deserves a careful 
consideration. We find premonitions of it in Byron’s “ Stanzas for 
Music ;” in passages of Keats’s “Hyperion; in Shelley’s “ Sky- 
lark,” “ Arethusa,” and the choruses in “ Prometheus Unbound ;” in 
Coleridge, Mrs. Hemans (whose passing popularity is almost wholly 
forgotten now), and Barry Cornwall. But in Tennyson it first found 
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superb embodiment. Before him no poet dared to use sound and 

/ metre in the same manner as the architect and sculptor use form, 

and the painter form and color. It was a new delight, both to the 
ear and to an unrecognized sense which stands between sensuous- 
ness and pure intelligence. Because, more than most poets, he 
consciously possessed his power, he rapidly learned how to use it. 
His “ Mariana,” written at the age of twenty, is an extraordinary 
Piece of minute and equally-finished detail. The scenery repre- 
sents that of the marshy lowlands of Lincolnshire ; the theme was 
suggested by a phrase of Shakespeare (a peculiarity wherein 
Browning, in “Childe Roland to the Dark Tower Came,” has fol- 
lowed Tennyson) ; and the poem is a picture in the absolute Pre- 
Raphaelite manner, written more than a dozen years before Pre- 
Raphaelism was heard of in art. Tennyson, once, in talking witha 
fellow-author about his own reluctance to publish his poems, said, 
“ There is my ‘ Mariana,’ for example. A line in it is wrong, and 
I can not possibly change it, because it has been so long published ; 
yet it always annoys me. I wrote: 


‘ The rusted nails fell from the knots 
That held the peach to the garden-wall.’ 


Now, this is not a characteristic of the scenery I had in mind. 
The line should be: ‘That held the fear to the gad/e-wall.’” But 
the truth is that one who feels the forlornness and desolation of the 


scenery which the author may have had in his mind. We are re- 
minded of some of our own art-critics who turn away from the face 
of a saint or hero to find fault with the form of a leaf or pebble in 
the foreground. The chief defect of Tennyson’s poetry is indicated 
in this over-anxiety in regard to unimportant details: it will be re- 
ferred to again when I come to speak of his total achievement. 

No English poet, with the possible exception of Byron, has so 
ministered to the natural appetite for poetry in the people as Ten- 
nyson. Byron did this—unintentionally, as all genius does—by 

_ warming and arousing their dormant sentiment: Tennyson by sur- 
| prising them into the recognition of a new luxury in the harmony 
| ana movement of poetic speech. I use the word “luxury” pur- 

posely ; for no other word will express the glow and richness and 
fullness of his technical qualities. It was scarcely a wonder that a 

_ generation accustomed to look for compact and palpable intellectual 
’ . forms in poetry,—a generation which was still hostile to Keats and 
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Shelley, and had not yet caught up with Wordsworth—should at 
first regard this new flower as an interloping weed. But when its 
blossom-buds fully expanded into gorgeous, velvety-crimsoned and 
golden-anthered tiger-lilies, filling the atmosphere of our day with 
deep, intoxicating spice-odors, how much less wonder that others 
should snatch the seed and seek to make the acknowledged flower 
their own? Tennyson must be held guiltless of all that his follow- 
ers and imitators have done. His own personal aim has been pure 
and lofty; but, without his intention or will, or even expectation, 
he has stimulated into existence a school of what might be called 
Decorative Poetry. I take the adjective from its present applica- 
tion to a school of art. I have heard more than one distinguished 
painter in England say of painting, “It is simply a decorative 
art. Hence it needs only a sufficiency of form to present color: 
the expression of an idea, perspective, chiar’ oscuro, do not belong 
to it; for these address themselves to the mind, whereas art ad- 
dresses itself only to the eye.” This is no place to discuss such a 
materialistic heresy ; I mention it only to make my meaning clear. 
We may equally say that decorative poetry addresses itself only to 
the ear, and seeks to occupy an intermediate ground between 
poetry and music. I need not give instances. They are becoming 
so common that the healthy natural taste of mankind, which may 
be surprised and perverted for a time, is beginning to grow fa- 
tigued, and the flower—as Tennyson justly complains in his some- 
what petulant poem—will soon be a weed again. 

But this is the one point wherein the poet, truly apprehending 
his art and rarely devoting all his powers to its service, oversteps its 
legitimate frontiers. His later omissions from the volume of 1830 
have been made with a correct instinct, and I have revived them 
with reluctance, because they were necessary illustrations, in en- 
deavoring to describe his poetic development. The volume pub- 
lished in the winter of 1832-3 is a remarkable advance in every 
respect. We see that indifference or ridicule have been powerless 
to stay the warm, opulent, symmetrical growth of his best powers. 
In the “Lady of Shalott,” “(none,” the “Lotus-Eaters,” the 
“Palace of Art,” and “ Dream of Fair Women,” we reach almost \ 
the level of his later achievement. In some of these the conception 
suffices to fill out the metrical form; the exquisite elaboration of 
detail is almost prescribed by the subject ; and the luxuries of sound 
and movement, while not diminished, are made obedient to an in- 
telligent melodic law. Rarely has a young man of twenty-two 
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written such poetry or justified such large predictions of his future. 
Vet he was still almost unnoticed and unread. Wordsworth, 
Southey, Coleridge, Moore, and Lamb were then alive, yet we find 
no word of the new bard in their correspondence of those days. 
Bulwer’s sneer, in his “ New Timon,” came twelve years later. For 
| a decade thereafter Tennyson was silent, though not discouraged: 
we know very little of his life during this period, yet we may infer 
somewhat of its character from his later activity. We must sup- 
pose that he calmly waited, not doubtful of his power because of 
his very consciousness of it, but only the more ardently turned to 
its completé development through varied study, earnest thought, 
and free imagination. We may conjecture that more was written 
in these years than he has preserved ; for when we reach the vol- 
ume of 1842, we find every former characteristic of his verse height- 


ened and purified, not changed. Only a sportive element, which ~ 


does not quite reach the humorous, is introduced; it is another 

chord of the same strain. Midway between it and his poems of im- 

aginative sentiment lie his idylls of English country life, wherein 

we seem to detect some remote influence of Wordsworth. With 

the exception of “‘ Dora” and “ The Gardener’s Daughter,” they are 

hardly to be called poems. The fault of over-attention to detail 
. makes itself most keenly felt when the subject is barely realistic ; 
we are more willing to notice the texture of cloth-of-gold than of 
| russet frieze. 

Such poems as “ Morte d’Arthur,” “ The Talking Oak,” “ Locks- 
ley Hall,” “Ulysses,” and “The Two Voices,” wherein thought, 
passion, and imagination, combined in their true proportions, breathe 
through full, rich, and haunting forms of verse, at once gave Tenny- 
son his place in English literature. The fastidious care with which 

| every image was wrought, every bar of the movement adjusted to 
the next and attuned to the music of all, every epithet chosen for 
point, freshness, and picturesque effect, every idea restrained within 
the limits of close and clear expression,—these virtues, so intimately 
fused, became a sudden delight for all lovers of poetry, and fora 
_ time affected their appreciation of its more unpretending and art- 
less forms. The poet’s narrow circle of admirers widened at once, 
taking in so many of the younger generation that the old doubters 
were one by one compelled to yield. Poe, possessing much of the 
same artistic genius in poetry, was the first American author to wel- 
come Tennyson; and I still remember the eagerness with which, as 
a boy of seventeen, after reading his paper, I sought for the vol- 
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ume,—and I remember also the strange sense of mental dazzle and 
bewilderment I experienced on the first perusal of it. I can only 
compare it to the first sight of a sunlit landscape through a prism: 
every object has a rainbowed outline. One is fascinated to look 
again and again, though the eyes ache. 

The four succeeding volumes—“ The Princess,” “In Memoriam,” 
“Maud,” and “ Idylls of the King ”"—exhibit more variety, perhaps, 
but no higher reach of technical achievement. There is a limit to 
the latter, so far as it is the result of devoted effort; and he who 
could write “ Mariana” at twenty-two and the “ Morte d’Arthur” at 
thirty-two had little to learn through that channel. All possible 
loftier effects depend upon the intensity of a self-forgetting imagi- 
native or intellectual passion. Whoever will read the speech of 
Arthur to the Queen, in the idyll “Guinevere,” will find the fitting 
example. Tennyson’s power of receiving strong and multiform im- 
pressions can not be for a moment doubted ; but one who possesses 
so consciously the rarest qualities of his art, and so deliberately de- 
votes his life to the perfection thereof, is exposed to a danger which 
he can never entirely recognize, and thus overcome. *The artistic 
sense, so constantly and exquisitely refined, acquires an insidious 
mastery over the free idea, and partly conceals it under the very 
perfection of illustration which is meant to present it in its full pro- 
portions. That higher sense, which determines the relative value 
of such illustrations, becomes dulled: each asserts its equal right, 
and receives equal attention, so it carry a tempting epithet with 
it; and the reader is constantly hurried back and forth, to and from 
the theme of the poem, by metaphors and descriptions so bright, 
keen, and true, that each must be separately enjoyed. We do not 
walk as in a. path, towards some shining peak in the distance; but 
as over a lush meadow, where new, enchanting blossoms, to the 
right and left, entice our steps hither and thither. A poetical con- 
ception requires perspective, balance of tints, concentration of the 


highest light, no less than a picture: where, from beginning to end, ~ 


every detail is presented with equal prominence and elaborated with 
equal skill, there is no resting-place for the mind, as, in a similar 
picture, there is none for the eye. I do not mean that this is a per- 
vading fault of Tennyson: his instinct is too true to allow it to vi- 
tiate his most earnest work; but his methods of labor do not allow 
him wholly to escape it. There are few forms of knowledge which 
he has neglected, and few which he has not used in the service of 
poetry. He rarely mistakes through deficient perception, but very 
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frequently through correct perception, asserting itself without re- 
gard to its proper place and value. All objects present themselves 
to him with such distinctness of illustration that he forgets the un- 
familiarity of the reader with their qualities. When he writes of a 
“clear germander eye,” how many are there who know or remem- pt 
ber that a germander is a wild plant with a blue flower? He 
speaks of hair “more black than ash-buds in the front of March” 
and we are obliged to pause and consider whether ash-buds are 
black. Only a few will recall the fact that they are an intense, 
glossy brown. In “The Princess” we find: 





“ Walter warfed his mouth at this 
To something so mock-solemn that I laugh’d, 
And Lilia woke with sudden-shrilling mirth 
An echo like a ghostly woodpecker, 
Hid in the ruins.” : 


I italicize expressions which are simply unusual—original by 
force of will—not happy, nor agreeable. It is quite impossible to 
imagine laughter the echo of which sounds like a ghostly wood- 
pecker! In “Audley Court” we come upon this passage : = 


“ A damask napkin, wrought with horse and hound,” 
. “a dusky loaf that smelt of home, 
And, half cut-down, a pasty costly made, 
Where quail and pigeon, lark and leveret lay, 
Like fossils of the rock, with golden yolks 
Imbedded and injellied ; last, with these, 
A flask of cider from his father’s vats, 
Prime, which I knew.” 





Here we must have even the pattern of the napkin, the ingre- - 
dients of the pasty, and the narrator’s indorsement of the cider! 

To be sure, “ Audley Court” is a sportive exercise of the au- 

thor’s mind, not a poem ; but this tendency to emphasize each par- 

ticular by a clever word or phrase exhibits itself in many of his ear- 

nest and even noble poems. The exquisite little poem of “The 

Brook” is set in a curious framework of lovers’ quarrels, selling 

horses, and emigration to Australia, and we are furnished with 

some unnecessary geographical facts : 


“ Katie walks 
By the long wash of Australastan seas, 
Far off, and holds her head to other stars, 
And breathes in converse seasons.” 
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Mr. Fields informs us that the italicized line is a special favorite 
with the author, on account of its sustained rhythmical quality. 
It is certainly a fine line, but not equal to the following, in Bry- 
ant’s poem of “ The Sea:” 


“ The long wave rolling from the Southern Pole 
To break upon Japan.” 


In the prologue to “The Princess,” the lunch in the ruins is 
“ silver-set ’—a fact nobody cares at all to know—and Lilia taps 
with a “silken-sandalled” foot. But the last canto of this poem 
furnishes the most striking, because most beautiful, illustration of 
a description out of place. The wounded Prince, tended by the 
haughty Ida, describes that scene of the late night melting into 
dawn, when the barrier between the hearts of the two was suddenly 


struck down: 
“and all 


Her falser self slipt from her like a robe, 

And left her woman, lovelier in her mood 
Than in her mould that other, when she came 
From barren deeps to conquer all with love ; 
And down the streaming crystal dropt ; and she 
Far-fleeted by the purple island-sides, 

Naked, a double light in air and wave, 

To meet her Graces, where they deck'd her out 
For worship without end: nor end of mine, 
Stateliest, for thee / but mute she glided forth, 
Nor glanced behind her, and I sank and slept, 
Filled thro’ and thro’ with love, a happy sleep.” 


The italicized passage contains an exquisite, rapid picture of Aph- 
rodite, floating along the wave to her home at Paphos; but what 
must we think of the lover who, in relating the supreme moment 
of his passion, could turn aside to interpolate it? Its very loveli- 
ness emphasizes his utter forgetfulness of the governing theme; 
and, whether the situation be called dramatic or not, it is amenable 
to the strictest laws of dramatic art. So, in the wonderfully musi- 
cal idyll which Ida soon afterward reads, the maid is represented 
as living aloft among the glaciers, and the man as a dweller of the 
valley,—the reverse of the usual fact ; and this passage : 


“ the firths of ice, 
That huddling slant in furrow-cloven falls 
To roll-‘the torrent out of dusky doors,” 


is almost incomprehensible to one who has not looked with his own 
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bodily eyes upon the Mer de Glace. The poem, in fact, abounds 
with instances where the expression, as a whole, is weakened and 
confused by the author’s tendency to make each particular com- 
plete, without reference to its relation to others. I give a few out 
of many instances which might be quoted, italicizing the words 
which specially, mark the incongruity resulting from this tendency : 


“he chewed 
The thriced-turned cud of wrath, and cooked his spleen.” 


“who first had dared 
To leap the rotten pales of prejudice, 
Disyoke their necks from custom, and assert 
None lordlier than themselves.” 


“and betwixt them d/ossomed up, 
From:out a common vez# of memory, 
Sweet household ¢a/é.” 


“he that doth not, lives 
A drowning life, besotted in sweet self, 
Or pines in sad experience worse than death, 
Or keeps his winged affections clipt with crime.” 


“and loved thee seen, and saw 
. Thee woman thro’ ¢he crust of iron moods 
That masked thee from men’s reverence uf, and forced 
Sweet love on pranks of saucy boyhood.” 


“ whene’er she moves 
A Samian Heré rises and she speaks 
A Memnon smitten by the morning sun.” 


We might also ask, what is “a showery glance” ? and what is “the 
green gleam of dewy-tassel’d trees” ? When he writes, “And the 
great stars that globed themselves in heaven,” in describing a tropical 
night, we can not feel quite certain of the truth of his description. 
In “The Voyage,” nevertheless, we find an image stolen directly 
from Nature, as unexpected as it is exquisite,—yet hardly one 
reader in a thousand will understand it: 


“Far ran the nakedsmoon across 
The houseless ocean’s heaving field, 
Or flying shone, the silver boss » 
Of her own halo’s dusky shield.” 


T have often seen, on the Caribbean Sea, aluminous prismatic halo 
around the moon, between which and the clear white light of her 
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disk, the space became dusky almost to blackness. In contrast 
with this perfect figure is the term “houseless,” as applied to the 
ocean. It is true, but unnecessarily so; it is new, but awakes no 
pleasant surprise. One might as well say, “the treeless Alpine 
summit,” or “the mountainless marsh.” The frequent recurrence 
of epithets which do not bear the stamp of a keen, bright, sponta- 
neous presentation to the author’s mind, but have been deliberately 
studied,—and hence suggest more or less of transient mood or 
design,—interferes with our maturer enjoyment of much of Tenny- 
son’s poetry. 

Although his genius is essentially lyrical—for even the poems 
which have an epic character are full of subtle refrains and melodic 
effects—the same over-refinement of the artistic sense affects his 
lyric verse. Most of his brief lays, and also “ Locksley Hall,” are 
comparatively free from it: in the “ Talking Oak” and the “ Dream 
of Fair Women” it is in a measure prescribed by his manner of 
treatment, and in his quaint, half-sportive ballads it is not out of 
place. In the “Palace of Art,” however, the conception almost 
disappears under the elaboration of detail; the earlier idylls of 
country life are almost all tinctured with it, and ‘“ Maud,” which is 
a chaplet of lyric pearls (Roman and real mixed), is vitiated with it 
throughout. The lyric is a completely-unfolded blossom of the 
poet’s mind: it may be only a violet or a speedwell; it may be a 
golden lily or a rose-veined lotus; but it must keep its native color 
and odor. If powdered even with the dust of diamonds, or 
touched even with oil of ineffable fragrance, something of its purer 
and finer beauty thenceforth vanishes. 

It may seem surprising, at first, that a quality which sprang from 
the truest native instinct should gradually mislead or partially be- 
numb that instinct. Tennyson’s life has been governed by his fervent 
devotion to poetry: no knight of the chivalric ages was ever so con 
stant to his mistress. But he has been, to some extent, a poetic 
anchorite. His vigils have been too long and lonely, his intellec- 
tual activity too closely restricted to a single form of expression. 
What poet of equal renown, in all history, has been so solely a poet 
ashe? He has acquainted himself with all forms of knowledge— 
Thackeray once said to me, “ Tennyson is the wisest man I know” 
—and all for the sake of poetry ; yet, even asthe anchorite confounds 
his natural aspiration with the spiritual effort born of his solitary 
brooding, so may the poet alloy his creative faculty by shutting 
himself up alone with it. He may have written prose, but I do not 
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know where fifty lines of it are to be found. Consequently his 
ideas and speculations on other subjects, which must crowd his mind 
uncomfortably at times, force their entrance into his verse; and, in 
spite of his artistic sense, not always with that poetic necessity 
which the reader instantly recognizes. In “In Memoriam,” he has 
justified himself with wonderful ability: with the exception of the > 
single idyll of “Guinevere” and the brief poem of “Tithonus,” he 
has written nothing. purer and more evenly sustained at a lofty 
height. 

~ I assume that Tennyson's studies in literature have been very 
thorough and general, for I have been surprised by suggestions of 
his lines in the most unexpected places. Every author is familiar 
with the insidious way in which old phrases or images, which have 
preserved themselves in the mind but forgotten their origin, will 
quietly slip into place when the like of them is needed. Almost 
every thing in Gray, for example, breathes of earlier sources, yet 
it were both flippant and absurd to assert that he deliberately | 
selected his poetical imagery from his scholastic stores. Goethe 

held that whatever an author can use with a new significance, or 
invest with some additional charm, he has a right to take freely; . oe 
and this right has long been exercised in the kindred arts. Mr. j 
Stedman was the first to show how freely, yet with what other ap- 
plication, Tennyson has drawn from Theocritus, and his paper there- 
on, in the “Victorian Poets,” is an admirable specimen of clear 
critical insight and fairness. In the course of my reading, I have 
frequently come upon passages which seem to have been the sug- 
gestions—sometimes, possibly, only the seeds of seeds—of fuller, 
more elaborately wrought poetic designs in Tennyson’s works. 
The latter are neither transfers nor imitations, but rather blossoms 
which have expanded from remembered buds. In Pope’s “ Dun- 
ciad ” (Book IV.) there are the lines: 








“ With that a wizard old his cup extends, 
Which whoso tastes forgets his former friends, 
Sire, ancestors, himself.” 





We are directly reminded of “that enchanted stem,” in the “ Lotos- i 


Eaters,” which 
“ whoso did receive of them 


And taste,” 


sat down and ceased to care for the ties of his former life. The 
iidyll called “The Last Tournament” contains a strange, quaint 
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catch, which Tristram sings, beginning, “ Ay, ay, O ay,—the winds 
that bend the brier !’"—which, like a German Leich of the Middle 
Ages, seems to have been written under the compulsion of certain 
musical notes. But there is a sonnet of Sir Philip Sidney, ending 
with the line, “I, I, O, I, may say that she is mine,”—which one 
can not help thinking may have suggested Tennyson’s pre-refrain of 
exactly similar sounds. 

In Shelley’s “Triumph of Life,” one of his last poems, will 
be found the complete outline of Tennyson’s “Vision of Sin.” 
The passage is too long to quote, but whoever will turn to the 
former poem and read the stanzas from the forty-sixth to the fifty- 
ninth, inclusive, will have no difficulty in recognizing the resem- 
blance. Tennyson’s “ Brook” has a freshness and liquid babble of 


selected words which charmed every body when it appeared : 


“TI chatter over stony ways 
In little sharps and trebles ; 
I bubble into eddying bays, 
I babble on the pebbles. 


“ With many a curve my banks I fret, 
By many a field and fallow, 
And many a fairy foreland set 
With willow-weed and mallow.” 


But surely the music of this, and the germ of the lyric, were 
anticipated by Burns in the following stanza of his “ Hallowe’en:” 


“ Whyles oure a linn the burnie plays, 

As through the glen it wimpl'’t ; 

Whyles round a rocky scaur it strays ; 
Whyles in a wiel it dimpl't ; 

Whyles glittered to the nightly rays 
Wi’ bickering, dancing dazzle ; 

Whryles cookit underneath the braes, 
Below the spreading hazel.” 


In the delightful volume on Corsica by Ferdinand Gregorovius, 
there is a cradle-song of the Corsican mothers, the first stanza of 
which runs thus, in a translation as literal as possible: 


“ A little pearl-laden ship, my darling, 
Thou carriest silver stores, 
And with thy silken sails all set, 
Com’st from the Indian shores ; 
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And wrought with the finest workmanship 
Are all thy golden oars. 

Sleep, my little one, sleep a little while, 

Ninni nanna, sleep !” 


Who does not think, at once, of the ‘cradle-song in “ The Prin- 


cess” ?— 
“ Father will come to his babe in the nest, 


Silver sails all out of the west, 
Under the silver moon : 
Sleep, my little one, sleep, my pretty one, sleep !” 


Friedrich von Logau, the Silesian poet of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, has this couplet among his poetical “ Aphorisms: ” 


“ Roses are jewels of Spring, and Spring is the rose of the year : 
Princess-rose of the roses art thou, and justly, my dear !” 


Tennyson may never have seen this couplet; but it directly sug- 
gests the iteration of his reference to the roses in “ Maud,” culmi- 
nating in the line, “Queen-rose of the rosebud garden of girls.” 
Even if these instances are referable to some distinct reminiscence, 
they only illustrate the breadth and earnestness of the author's 
literary studies. I mention them with an intention the farthest 
possible from disparagement: a genius so exceptional in its history 
invites all forms of analysis. A poet who thus incases himself in 
the triple brass of his art, unwittingly challenges the world to test 
its temper. 

Another interesting illustration of Tennyson’s over-anxiety in 
regard to detail is furnished by those passages which he has changed 
in later editions of his works. In very few instances has he im- 
proved by retouching, while in others the damage inflicted was so 
evident as to provoke a general protest. Few of his lyrical frag- 
ments have so haunted the memories of his readers as this, from 
“ The Princess :” 

“ Thy voice is heard through rolling drums, 
That beat to battle where he stands ; 
Thy face across his fancy comes, 
And gives the battle to his hands : 
A moment, while the trumpets blow, 
He sees his brood about thy knee : 


The next, like fire he meets the foe, 
And strikes him dead for thine and thee.” 


Nothing could be more compact, resonant, and vivid. Why the 
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author should have been dissatisfied with it is an inscrutable mys- 
tery; equally so why he should have preferred the following as a 


substitute : 
“ Lady, let the rolling drums 


Beat to battle where thy warrior stands : 
Now thy face across his fancy comes, 
And gives the battle to his hands. 


“ Lady, let the trumpets blow, 
Clasp thy little babes about thy knee : 
Now their warrior father meets the foe, 
And strikes him dead for thine and thee.” 


How limp and languid are these lines, by contrast! Tennyson 
has since been prevailed upon to restore the first song to its place 
in the Medley ; but a perverse affection leads him still to print the 
latter among his poems, In the early editions, the lines— 


“and all the rich to-come 
Reels, as the golden autumn woodland reels 
Athwart the smoke of burning flowers" — 


suggested a more delicate fancy than the poet seems to have in- 
tended. They gave us a vision of the autumnal haze, slowly 
gathering from myriads of flowers as they burn away in the last 
ardors of summer. But now the last line reads, “Athwart the 
smoke of burning weeds,” which only paints for us an ordinary 
piece of farm-work. Besides, the repetition of ce in “reels” and 
“weeds” utterly destroys the original melody, which requires the 
open, expansive sound of “flowers.” In “Maud,” on the 
other hand, Tennyson has recognized the weakness of the former 
melodramatic close—* the blood-red blossom of war with a heart of 
fire,’”—and the need of some hint of sounder change in the nature 
of the morbid hero. The six lines which he has added are not 
particularly impressive, but they furnish a partial remedy for both 
faults. 

In the “Idylls of the King” we have an example of a lofty 
poetic theme weakened in exact proportion as it is carried beyond 
the limits of the first conception. Whether there was an original 
epic which, as we are told in the prologue to the “ Morte d’Arthur,” 
was thrown into the fire, is a matter of conjecture; but the first 
volume containing “‘ Enid,” “ Vivien,” “ Elaine” and “Guinevere,” 
shows such a fine selection of episodes from the Arthurian legends, 
and so much design to make each artistically complete in itself, 
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that the continuation of the series must at least have been an un- 
settled or a postponed question. The three which were next added 
(not counting “The Passing of Arthur’), after some years, have 
less of freshness and resonance and fluency. There is more for us 
in the early ballad of “Sir Galahad” than in the later episode of 
“The Holy Grail ;” for this, like a modern Madonna compared with 
those of Fra Angelico or Raphael, gives us technical imitation in- 
stead of unthinking faith, We remember Wolfram von Eschen- 
bach, and the wonderfully mystic atmosphere of his “ Parzival,” 
and feel how far the real inspiration of the legend lies behind any 
poet of our day. Tennyson’s verse, also, moves more cautiously 
in these added idylls: the lines no longer beat, sharp-smitten with 
the dint of armed heels, as in the “ Morte d’Arthur;” his Muse 
takes heed to her feet, picks her way, is conscious of her graceful 
steps and repeats them. “The Last Tournament,” which next 
followed, does rough violence to the Armoric legend of Tris- 
tram and Iseult. By omitting the magic potion—the relation 
whereof forms such an exquisite episode in Gottfried von Strass- 
burg’s epic—the hero and heroine become vulgar sinners, and the 
true tragic element of the story is lost. Tennyson’s purpose was 
evidently to create a darker foil for the sin of Lancelot and Guin- 
evere; and the closing passage, where Arthur comes home to find 
the Queen’s bower dark and deserted, is a stroke of genius: but we 
can not easily forgive the degradation of a theme so nobly and 
pathetically treated by the medieval minstrels. The last-written 
idyll, “Gareth and Lynette,” is the most elaborately-wrought of 
all. It is drawn like a series of vignettes in interlacing arabesque 
patterns, 
“ All garlanded with carven imageries 
Of fruits, and flowers, and bunches of knot-grass, 
And diamonded with panes of quaint device,” — 


constantly reminding us not only of the detached clevernesses 
with which it abounds, but also of the effort to make them clever. 
Here, as in many other places, we might almost apply his own 
reference to the Riddling of the Bards: 


“ Confusion, and illusion, and relation, 
Elusion and occasion, and evasion.” 


Thus, for a single example, he compares a shield to a dandelion : 


‘ 
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“ As if the flower, 
That blows a globe of after arrowlets, 
Ten thousand-fold had grown, flash’d the fierce shield, 
All sun.” 


So, when he says in the song, “O, rainbow with ¢hree colors after 
rain,” he speaks from modern scientific knowledge of the primary 
colors. To the ignorant eye, the rainbow can not possibly have 
less than four colors, and perhaps oftenest five. The verse in these 
two last idylls becomes still more labored. The purposed discords 
are generally unskillful ; the lines are welded by hammering, not 
poured molten from the perfect fusion of their elements. The 
similes show, in their very character, how strenuously they have 
been sought, and some of them, as, 


“In letters like to those the vexillary 
Hath left crag-carven o’er the streaming Gelt ’’— 


are undecipherable to most readers. 

Nothing, however, more strikingly proves the genuineness of 
the artistic sense underlying all these faults which spring from 
intellectual seclusion and constant, near-sighted application to the 
art, than the periods of fresh, recuperative energy which occur in 
Tennyson’s poetry. After “The Princess” came “In Memoriam ;” 
after “ Maud,” the first four Idylls of the King; after the last of 
these and “Enoch Arden” (his poorest narrative poem), the 
dramas of “Queen Mary” and “Harold.” His most genuine 
triumphs are due to this quality of untiring endeavor. His great 
popularity may have occasionally seduced him to repeat some 
strains merely because they were welcome to the general ear, but 
his aim has never been deflected from the mark of hfgh achieve- 
ment. We constantly feel, it is true, that he puts forth his utmost 
fire, force, and knowledge: behind his poems there is no such 
background of suggested capacities, broader powers, possibilities of 
imagination, as we feel when reading Shakespeare, Milton, Goethe, 
and even sometimes Keats and Shelley. When he reaches a high 
level, he does not hang on moveless wings like a Theban eagle, but 
keeps his place by a rapid succession of strokes. Yet, whatever he 
may lack of that “supreme dominion” which belongs only to the 
masters of song, his life has been an effort to conquer and pos- 
sess it. 

Tennyson's two recent dramatic poems have been a surprise to 
all who have simply enjoyed his previous works without perceiving 
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the nature of his dominant intellectual passion. In the elaboration 
of poetic detail he had already reached the limit of his powers,— 
nay, whether conscious of the fact or not, he had passed the limit 
drawn by the higher law of proportion. He was compelled to 
turn to an untried form; and, having made the selection, a true 
instinct next compelled him to acquire an untried manner. He 
comes back to the simple language through which human character 
must express itself in the drama, resists (we can not doubt) the con- 
tinual temptations of metaphor and all other graces of his lyric 
genius, studies sharper contrasts and broader effects, and so nar- 
rowly misses a crowning success that his failure becomes a relative 
triumph. The dramatic faults of “Queen Mary” have been gener- 
ally recognized: they are partly inherent in the subject, into 
which no single, coherent, tragic element can be forced, and partly 
in overweighting each one of the many characters with his or her 
own separate interest. “ Harold” is constructed with more skill, 
and we do not readily see why it should not be regarded as a great 
dramatic poem. It is full of strong and vivid passages; the char- 
acters are carefully studied, the blank verse is admirable, and the 
gleams of pure poetry which brighten it are sobered to the true 
tone. In execution it is almost wholly free from the faults which 
I have indicated. The heroic pitch is maintained throughout, 
based upon that heroism in the author’s nature which impels him 
to conquer the world’s doubt. Its only defect is that of composition, 
in the sense used by painters—in the grouping of characters and 
the disposition of scenes, which should gain in action and intensity 
as they approach the overhanging doom. Thus, the closing 
description of the Battle of Hastings, a masterly piece of work, 
would quite destroy the effect of the tragedy if it were represented 
upon the stage. It is written for the brain and the ear, not for the 
eye. 

A theatrical success, however,—though greatly desirable for 
such works in these days of diluted comedy and opera bouffe,— 
would add little to Tennyson’s fame. It would only prove his 
capacity to acquire and apply the secrets of technical effect. 
Menwhile the two dramas remain, noble examples of a lofty 
ambition and a devotion to poetic art which knows not fatigue or 
discouragement. Without them, fellow-poets might have under- 
stood, but the world could never have appreciated, how much may 
be attained by trained and conscious genius. There is a tendency, 
just now, in literary criticism, to glorify the seeming unconsciousness 
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of earlier poets—as if the latter never knew their fortunate hours 
and the quality of their best achievement! There can be no over- 
consciousness of genius, nor of the artistic sense,—though there 
may be in the wse of the latter. Tennyson illustrates both: his 
failures have their source in the one, his triumphs in the other. 
Was it his consciousness, or a power subtle and inevitable as des- 
tiny, which led him to turn from the many-colored, tapestried 
halls of “ The Princess” to the cool, serene, marble-pillared atrium 
of “In Memoriam”? Let the critic adjust the answer according to 
his theory ! 

I had not intended to write of the moral and intellectual ten- 
dencies of Tennyson’s mind, as expressed in his poetry; but a 
reference to them, at least, seems appropriate, even in a discussion 
of his literary individuality. He seems to belong to a class which 
has existed for a generation and is gradually increasing in num- 
ber—a class described by Mr. Lowell, in his poem of “ Fitz Adam,” 
as (I give the sense, not the words) Democratic in theory, and 
Tory through the tastes and the senses. He combines hope and 
prophecy for all mankind with reverence for established institu- 
tions. He talks of the larger future, the more perfect race, of the 
time when the battle-flags shall be furled in the Parliament of Man, 
yet calls John Bright 


“ This broad-brimmed hawker of holy things, 

- Whose ear is stuff’d with his cotton, and rings 
Even in dreams to the chink of his pence, 
This huckster put down war ?” 


In a word, his dream of progress is a vague and shining mist, his 
view of the Present narrow and partisan. His political lyrics, for 
this reason, are already forgotten: they were inspired by the fierce 
prejudices of the moment, not by that large, full-hearted enthusiasm 
for the Right, for Freedom and Humanity, which gives immortality > 
to Kérner and Whittier. In ethical and theological speculation, 

also, Tennyson gives expression—but cautiously—to many ideas 

which haunt his time. The most of these are contained in “In 
Memoriam,” where they are sometimes definite, sometimes obscure ; 

for I have heard very different interpretations applied by laymen in 

poetry to the same lines. The reference to the embryonic theory- 

in the last poem, for instance, escapes most readers. But he has 

not ventured beyond the common level of speculation, nor fore- 

spoken the deeper problems which shall engage the generation to 
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come. Setting his face towards the Past, in the themes wherein he 
seems most to delight, he studies the Future as it is reflected, in 
occasional gleams, from the mirror of Arthur's shield. 

Hundreds of Tennyson’s lines and phrases have become fixed in 
the popular memory ; and there is scarcely one that is not sugges- 
tive of beauty, or consoling, or heartening. His humanity is not a 
passion, but it uses occasion to express itself; his exclusive habits 
and tastes are only to be implied from his works. He delights to 
sing of Honor, and Chastity, and Fidelity, and his most voluptuous 
measures celebrate no greater indulgences than indolence and the 
sensuous delight of life’ With an influence in literature unsur- 
passed since that of Byron, he may have incited a morbid craving 
for opulent speech in less gifted writers, but he has never dissemi- 
nated morbid views of life. His conscious teaching has always been 
wholesome and elevating. In spite of the excessive art, which I 
have treated as his prominent fault as a poet,—nay, partly in con- 
sequence of it,—he has given more and keener delight to the read- 
ing world than any other author during his lifetime. This is an 
honorable, enduring, and far-shining record. I know not where to 
turn for an equal illustration of the prizes to be won and the dan- 
gers to be encountered, through the consecration of a life to the 
sole service of poetry. 

Tennyson has thoroughly experienced the two extreme phases 
of the world’s regard. For twelve years after his first appearance 
as a poet, he was quietly overlooked by the public, and was treated 
to more derision than criticism by the literary journals. When his 
popularity once struck root, it grew rapidly, and in a few years 
became an overshadowing fashion. Since the publication of his 
first Idylls of the King, it has been almost considered as a heresy, in 
England, to question the perfection of his poetry; even the sin of 
his art came to be regarded as its special virtue. The estimate of 
his performance rose into that extravagance which sooner or later 
provokes a reaction against itself. There are, at present, signs of 
the beginning of such a reaction, and we need not be surprised if 
(as in Byron’s case) it should swing past the line of justice, and end 
by undervaluing, for a time, many of the poet’s high and genuine 
qualities. This is the usual law of a literary fame which has known 
such vicissitudes. Its vibrations, though lessened, continue until 
Time, the sure corrector of all aberrations of human judgment, 
determines its moveless place. And Tennyson’s place in the litera- 
ture of the English language, whatever may be its relation to that of 
the acknowledged masters of song, is sure to be high and permanent. 




















THE AMERICAN FOREIGN SERVICE. 


EARLY fifty years since, before the Union included Texas, 

New Mexico, or California, and when its population numbered 

but ten millions, on the 22d of February, 1822, Mr. Webster de- 

livered at the National Capitol a speech in honor of the Centennial 
birthday of Washington. 

“ Gentlemen,” he said, “for the earth which we inhabit, and the whole circle of 
the sun, for all the unborn races of mankind, we seem to hold in our hands, for their 
weal or woe, the fate of this experiment. If we fail, who shall venture its repetition ? 
If this great Western sun be struck out of the firmament, at what other fountain 
shall the lamp of liberty hereafter be lighted ? What other orb shall emit a ray to 
glimmer even on the darkness of the world ?” 


There was no danger, he added, in our overrating or overstating 
the important part which we were then acting in human affairs. 
The world was regarding us with a deep anxiety to learn whether 
free States might be stable as well as free, whether popular power 
might be trusted as well as feared; in short, whether regular and 
virtuous self-government was a vision for the contemplation of the- 
orists, or a truth established and brought into practice in the coun- 
try of Washington. As to our stability, the integrity of the 
national territory, and the supremacy of the national power, the 
world has not doubted since our civil war. But as regards 
the wisdom and virtue of our self-government, Americans them- 
selves have doubted much, and Europe awaits on this point 
more satisfactory evidence than has been recently furnished. It is 
not the interest of imperial, aristocratic, and military governments 
to magnify the blessing and the permanence of popular institutions, 
nor to encourage their subjects in emigrating to our shores ; and the 
European press, as inspired by or controlled in the ruling interest, 
seldom brightens with rosy tints its narrative of current events in 
America. It is apt, on the contrary, to present with unamiable 
fidelity and in sombre hues the less pleasing features of American 
life, political and social, especially when they are supposed to illus- 
trate the character and influence of republican institutions. 

Of late years Europe has been made familiar with the Southern 
cry of abuses and exactions on the part of the governments im- 
posed upon the vanquished States, with the mercenary aims and 
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arbitrary methods of revenue officers, with flagrant departures from 
economy and justice at the door of Congress, with the disclosures of 
the Credit Mobilier, involving the characters of senators and repre 
sentatives, which were followed by the act of legislation known as 
“the Salary Grab.” Europe was advised of Sanborn contracts and 
moiety spoils, of the whisky frauds in the Western States, of the 
resolution and skill with which Mr. Secretary Bristow unearthed 
and grappled with that daring combination to defraud the Treasury, 
and of the treatment awarded to that faithful officer for the efforts 
to purify his Department. Europe was advised also of the at- 
tempted impeachment of the Secretary of War for official corrup- 
tion, in selling the traderships of our Western forts for moneys that 
were to be extorted in turn from the soldiers, Indians, and pioneers, 
whom the President and the War Secretary were bound especially 
to protect. 

It has been intimated abroad that our republican Government 
had become more personal in its character, and more arbitrary in 
its disregard of national traditions, than any Government ina 
Europe ; that the President had deliberately set aside the rules 
of the civil service, to which he was pledged, to readopt the 
immoral doctrine, “that to the victor belongs the spoils,” and 
that he had acquiesced in the claim of senators and representa- 
tives to share in their distribution; that in this course he was 
sustained by the interested flattery of those around him who 
were more careful than Mr. Bristow to-maintain their positions; 
that his Cabinet ministers, regardless of all remonstrances against 
lowering the tone of the Government, joined the President in asso- 
ciating with public plunderers, “loaded with odium and riches.” 
In fact, it was widely suggested that the dignity, rights, and interest 
of the pcople were. scarcely more regarded at Washington, in the 
distribution of offices and influence, than they were by the 
sovereigns of the olden time, who bestowed cities or provinces as 
marriage portions, and gave titles to the boon companions in 
whose society the king amused himself. Of the actual condition of 
our civil service, and of the class of men occasionally selected for 
the highest posts, Europe learned something on her own soil at the 
Vienna Exposition. 

A rare opportunity had presented itself for calling to the 
front our representatives of the science, art, industry, and cul- 
ture of the country, and intrusting the task of a fitting exhibi- 
tion from America to eminent and experienced gentlemen, whose 
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names would inspire respect and confidence. The idea would 
hardly have occurred to Europeans accustomed to watch with 
wonder the majestic march of the republic, that when the dignity 
and honor of the country were at stake, with its scientific fame, its 
commercial interests, and the obligations of international courtesy, 
so promptly recognized by the great powers in sending their crown- 
princes and men illustrious in their several walks to do honor to 
the Emperor of Austria and the august occasion, the Washington 
Government could regard it as a convenient chance for satisfying 
disappointed and exacting partisans: or that it could descend 
so far for that purpose, that the management of the Commission 
should fall into the hands of men who would use the occasion 
for a job, and grant concessions with an eye to profit. The 
Commission, however, which the President did appoint was 
suspended by his order at Vienna for “irregularities” committed 
by those who controlled the management. The suspension 
was ordered as the Exposition was about to open, and the 
assembled nationalities, who were waiting to welcome American 
representatives of the highest culture, were neither blind nor indif- 
ferent to the incident, which in some degree concerned them all, 
and which the indifference of the American Government to the 
respectability of its agents had allowed to mar the Imperial pro- 
gramme. Fora time the Government, startled by the disgrace, rose 
to an appreciation of its duty, and the spirited tone of its instructions 
and volunteered pledges contrasted strangely with its subsequent 
conduct, when the danger was passed and its assurances forgotten. 
On the 21st of April it had telegraphed, “The Commission must be 
free from taint. Your action in suspending any suspected party will 
be sustained, no matter what may be his position. The honor of 
the country requires thorough examination and decided action.” 
All that skill, tact, and perseverance could do to redeem the honor 
of the Government and the interest of the exhibitors was well and 
promptly done by three well-known gentlemen, Colonel Le Grand 
B. Cannon, Mr. Theodore Roosevelt of New York, and Mr. C. F. 
Spang of Pittsburg, who without regard to personal convenience 
placed themselves at the disposal of the President as temporary 
Commissioners. Within a fortnight they established system and 
order where all had been chaos: for, as their report showed, the 
suspended Commissioners had no plans, no records, no accounts. 
Colonel Cannon and his associates, by their character and bearing, 
immediately commanded the confidence and regard of the Im- 
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perial and foreign Commissioners. But the erections in the Prater 
by the venders of American drinks, whose quarrels and revelations 
had scandalized the City of the Kaiser, continued to recall the 
official corruption which had multiplied their number; and 
the attempt under cover of our flag to defraud the Austrian 
customs of duties on private goods improperly shipped by the 
Government vessels, was succeeded by an attempt of the first 
assistant to appropriate moneys of the United States. A want 
of perception of the simplest proprieties has been sometimes 
remarked in our foreign agents, as in the story told of an American 
envoy, who accepted a box at the opera from the Premier, and 
filled it with his domestics. The Government at Washington 
seemed equally unconscious of the discourtesy shown by unfit 
appointments to the Austrian Government, the International Com- 
missioners, and to the world assembled at Vienna. 

Nor did the Cabinet appear to appreciate the effect of the pro- 
cedure upon our national reputation, even after an official investi- 
gation had exhibited the taking of moneys from the grantees of 
bars and restaurants, and other “ irregularities” which were admit- 
ted and defended by the Chief Commissioner. The President, 
yielding to complaints and solicitations, rewarded his management 
by a new appointment as Consul-General. 

This was represented,-not unreasonably, as a virtual announce- 
ment to Europe that the President, abandoning the ground taken in 
his order of suspension, now regarded the management of the Chief 
of the Commission as consistent with the standard adopted at 
Washington of official fitness and international courtesy. 

Whatever the motive which induced the Government to make the 
objectionable appointments, or to reward at the close the Commis- 
sioner whose theories and practices had been compromising and disas- 
trous, few stronger illustrations could be found of the demoralizing in- 
fluences which flow from a disregard of the principle of fitness in for- 
eign appointments. It would seem, too, that the Government had 
resorted to unusual measures to divert the attention of the country 
from an incident which the new appointment of the Commissioner 
had recalled to the recollection of the world. The abstract of the 
correspondence and report called for and submitted to the Senate 
was curious alike in its omissions of evidence, its perversion of the 
report, and its pretended charge against Colonel Cannon and his asso- 
ciates, a charge formulated and published by the State Department, 
of being interested in sewing-machines. The Department, when 
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called upon to publish the truth, declined, with the remark that 
“the whole subject was painful to the President.” This apology, 
echoing the imperial maxim, the sovereign’s pleasure is the high- 
est law, teaches its own lesson. No incident, perhaps, of the last 

. Administration could throw more light on the character of its 
policy in the matter of appointments, its treatment of official 
incapacity and corruption, and its idea of loyalty to faithful agents, 
than the scandal at Vienna. 

It was followed by the reappearance, in the War Department at 
Washington, of the same habit of taking moneys from the grantees 
of concessions which the commissioner of the State Department 
had illustrated and defended at the Austrian capital, and which the 
Government by its action had seemed to sanction and reward. 

When General Grant addressed to Congress his last annual 
message at the close of our Centennial year, the Presidential ques- 
tion was still unsettled, and it seemed not improbable that the great 
party which had intrusted to his keeping the honor of the republic 
had been helplessly wrecked by the errors of his Administration. 
General Grant had, been elected in 1868 by 214 electoral votes 
against 71 cast for Governor Seymour; and in 1876 that large major- 
ity had vanished, and the fate of the party hung upon a single vote. 

There is something in the reflections of the retiring President, 
as he reviewed and moralized upon his work, and strove to show 
that the blame was not all his own, which recalls the picture of 
Marius sitting among the ruins of Carthage. “It was my fortune 
or misfortune,” pleaded the President in a tone of apology and ex- 
cuse, which the world could hardly have expected from the victor 
of Vicksburg and Appomattox, “ to be called to the office of Chief 
Executive without any previous political training. . . . Under such 
circumstances it is but reasonable to suppose that errors of judg- 
ment must have occurred, mistakes have been made, as all can see, 
and I admit. ... But I leave comparisons to history, claiming 
only that failures have been errors of judgment, not of intent.” 

The American people, generous to a fault, and never forgetful of 
military services, will listen to every plea in mitigation offered by 
the great General, whom, as he plaintively reminds them, they had 
transferred from the head of the army to the chair of state, with 
only the training of a soldier to meet the highest responsibilities of 
a statesman. But the fact remains, that “mistakes were made,” 
and that the Republican party was brought to the very brink of ruin. 

General Grant’s apology, that the mistakes were chiefly due to 
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appointments being made upon recommendations of the representa- 
tives chosen directly by the people, goes to confirm the reform 
policy of President Hayes. But the moral responsibility that 
rested upon the advisers of General Grant in and out of the 
Cabinet can not be denied; and his own language seems to indi- 
cate that they had left him in ignorance of constitutional prin- 
ciples and of historic traditions; of the fact that the power of 
removal from office is a constructive power, not granted by the Con- 
stitution, but introduced to meet cases of extreme necessity; and 
that Mr. Madison had said that if a President should resort to that 
power when not required by any public exigency, and merely for 
personal objects, he would deserve to be impeached. 

General Grant alluded to Washington, and appealed to history, 
seemingly unconscious of the facts recalled by Mr. Eaton, that 
Washington removed but nine persons (except for one cause); John 
Adams but nine, and not one on account of opinion; Jefferson but 
thirty-nine ; Madison only five; Monroe, nine; and J. Q. Adams, 
two. It was not till the time of Jackson that there commenced a 
system of political proscription and appointment for partisan 
service, or for personal fealty to party leaders—a system which 
Webster denounced. “Sir,” he said, and we know the extent 
to which the prediction has been recently verified, “if this course 
of things can not be checked, good men will grow tired of the exer- 
cise of political privileges. They will have nothing to do with pop- 
ular elections. They will see that such elections are but a mere 
selfish scramble for office, and they will abandon the Government 
to the scramble of the bold, the daring, and the desperate.” 


Among the noticeable acts of General Grant bearing upon our 
foreign policy, was one that seemed to imply a strange forgetfulness 
of Mr. Monroe’s declaration made in 1823, touching foreign inter- 
vention in this hemisphere, a declaration that accorded perfectly 
with the maxims bequeathed to us by Washington. The country 
held with Mr. Webster, that it was “wise, prudent, and patriotic,” 
and the spirit of that declaration lives to-day in the national senti- 
ment. ; 

Recognizing the important differences between the political sys- 
tems of Europe and America, we take no part in the wars of Europe 
n matters relating to themselves, and we expect a similar reserve 
on their part in regard to affairs in this hemisphere, with which we 
are immediately connected. 
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Mr. Webster in his speech on the Panama Mission in 1826 said: 

“This declaration of Mr. Monroe did great honor to the principle and spirit of 
the Government. It can not be taken back, retracted, or annulled without disgrace. 
It met, sir, with the entire concurrence and hearty approbation of the country. I 
look on the message of December, 1823, as forming a bright page in our history. 
I will help neither to erase it nor tear it out; nor shall it be by any act of mine 
blurred or blotted. It did honor to the sagacity of the Government, and I will not 
diminish that honor. It elevated the hopes and satisfied the patriotism of the 
people. Over those hopes I will not bring a mildew, nor will I put that gratified 
patriotism to shame.” — Wedster’s Works, iii., pp. 203, 204-5. 

Unfortunately, President Grant and his Cabinet do not seem to 
have shared Mr. Webster's scruples. On the 21st of January, 1876, 
the President submitted to Congress some correspondence about 
Cuba, including an elaborate letter from Mr. Fish to Mr. Cushing 
(No. 266, Nov. 5th, 1875), in which Mr. Cushing was told that the 
President “feels that the time is at hand when it may become the 
duty of other Governments to interfere solely with a view of bring- 
ing to an end a disastrous conflict, and of restoring peace on the 
Island of Cuba.” 

General Grant, during the civil war, occupied as he was in the 
field, had perhaps hardly understood or appreciated the indig- 
nation awakened in the country at the threat of foreign inter- 
meddling in our affairs. The tone of the instructions to Mr. 
Cushing justifying the intervention of the Great Powers in the diffi- 
culty between Spain and her colony, renders it improbable that the 
Cabinet had recalled to the attention of the President the language 
of Mr. Seward, when it was known that Louis Napoleon, on similar 
grounds, was endeavoring to persuade England to a similar step, 
for ending the conflict and restoring peace between the United 
States and the Southern Confederacy. 

In furtherance of the scheme of intervention suggested in the 
letter to Mr. Cushing, a copy of the letter was on the 5th of 
November addressed to General Schenck at London, with an 
instruction to communicate its conclusions to Lord Derby. It was 
announced from Washington that “similar letters were addressed 
to the United States Ministers at Paris, Berlin, St. Petersburg, 
Vienna, and Rome; and instructions given to ask in effect the 
moral support of the Governments to which they were accredited.” 

The correspondence contained no responses from any of the 
representatives to whom the instructions were sent to be read to 
their respective Governments; and it is believed that those 
responses have never been laid before the country. 
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The Yournal de St. Petersbourg probably expressed the sentiments 
of the Russian Government when it remarked, “ European inter- 
ference in the present state of the Cuban affair is unnecessary. . . . 
Europe is not interested. . . .” 

It was remarked at home that “an application from Prince 
Gortschakoff for the aid of our Government in adjusting the differ 
ences in Herzegovina would not be a whit more grotesque than such 
an application to Russia to interfere for the pacification of Cuba.” 

Statistics were presently published, showing that our commerce 
with Cuba had of late increased instead of declining, and that 
America felt as little interest as Europe in the proposed interven- 
tion. The scheme quietly passed, but certain questions raised by 
this extraordinary procedure remain unanswered. 

Why, it was asked, should the President, when our trade with 
Cuba was increasing, and when the country was entirely calm, 
inaugurate, without the advice of Congress, a scheme so offensive 
to a proud people and so likely to eventuate in war? 

Why did he address to Spain, as justifying foreign intervention 
in her struggle with her colony, reasons which we denounced and 
resented when they were urged to sustain the pretended right of 
European Powers to intervene in our ‘quarrel with the revolted 
States? 

Why, if the President really believed that it was the right and 
the duty of the American people, for the protection of their 
citizens and their commerce, to secure the peace of Cuba and 
to prevent its interruption by Spain, did he not submit the matter 
to Congress for its decision, instead of soliciting the moral support 
of the European Powers? And what plea or apology could the 
Cabinet offer for inviting those Governments, from London to 
Vienna, and from St. Petersburg to Rome, to interest themselves 
in an American question, and to consider the expediency of their 
intervening to decide the destiny of a Spanish colony in the 
Western World ? 

The grave inconveniences that may arise from the withholding 
of correspondence and information of national interest have been 
more than once illustrated during the term of General Grant. 

The Department issues yearly one or two volumes of selected 
correspondence on our “Foreign Relations.” But correspondence 
has often been withheld which the country should have had at the 
earliest moment. The right assumed and exercised in the Vienna 
case, to withhold correspondence and reports disclosing official 
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“irregularities,” and thus to suppress and misrepresent the truth 
in cases where loyalty to its agents demanded that it should be 
known, and the assumed right to do this on the ground that the 
matter was painful to the President, is a right which, if acknowl- 
edged and permitted, would allow a government to falsify, as in 
that case, the facts of history. 

“Political history,” says Sir George Cornewall Lewis in his 
learned treatise on the Method of Observing and Reasoning in 
Politics, “is a register of political facts;’ and in support of this 
definition he quotes Vossius, Creuzer,and M. Dannon, who says 
that the “facts comprehend, in the first place, the designs, project, 
or enterprise; then the action or progression, with their attendant 
circumstances; and, in the third place, the event or consequences, 
with distinction between that which is fortuitous and that which 
proceeds from a known cause.’ 

If history is philosophy teaching by example, then the lesson 
taught by an event may be lost if incidents essential to the story 
have been misrepresented or concealed. The causes that led to 
the “irregularities” at Vienna, should be known, that they may 
hereafter be avoided. 

The pronounced success of the Centennial Exhibition gives 
increased interest to the announcement that President Hayes and 
Mr. Evarts warmly favor the fitting representation of the United 
States at the approaching Exhibition at Paris. The country will 
expect this time a triumph and not a scandal, and this will depend 
upon the appointees and the rules given to them. We might 
expect something in the way of bad manners, were the State De- 
partment to give commissions to men such as some of those selected 
for Vienna, of whom the Chief Commissioner testified: “I have 
repeatedly stated to different Assistant Commissioners when I 
appointed them, that I held in my hand the power of suspension, 
which I should not fail to exercise at Vienna if I had good reason 
to believe them guilty of any impropriety.” A good deal, too, 
might be anticipated in the way of immoral theories and cor- 
rupt practices, should the Chief Commissioner to Paris advise his 
assistants that to borrow from the grantee of a privilege was “a 
purely commercial transaction, like borrowing from a bank or any 
individual ;” and if it were known in advance that a management 
conducted on this principle of concessions on the one side and 
loans and percentages on the other, would be sanctioned, approved, 
and rewarded at Washington. 

General Grant could hardly have appreciated the demoralizing 
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influence exerted by the attempt to cover up the Vienna irregu- 
larities, and to divert public attention from the actual facts; and 
it is to be hoped that it was not by his order that all previous mis- 
representations of the matter, especially those contained in the 
abstract furnished to the Senate, and in part given to the world, 
have been eclipsed in their disregard of historic truth by an 
official statement contained in the “ Reports of the Commissioners 
of the United States to the International Exhibition, held at 
Vienna, 1873. Published under the direction of the Secretary of 
State, by the authority of Congress,” etc. Washington, 1876. 
4 vols. 8vo. 

Under the head of “ United States Commissioners to the Inter- 
national Exposition,” vol. i., p. 156, is this note: ‘Thomas B. Van 
Buren was appointed Commissioner June loth, 1872, and served as 
Chief of the Commission until May toth, 1873; he was succeeded 
by Jackson S. Schultz, who served until July 5th, 1873.” There is 
no mention of the Temporary Commission, and if this note were 
true, there could have been no break for a Temporary Commis- 
sion to fill, since it is distinctly said that Mr. Van Buren served as 
Chief of the Commission until May toth, and that he was suc- 
ceeded by Mr. Schultz. But this statement is inexact. Mr. Van 
Buren was suspended from his office on the 24th of April, and was 
succeeded by the “ Temporary Commission,” who were on the same 
day invested by the President “with all the Powers heretofore 
vested in General Van Buren.” What the “Temporary Commis- 
sion,” who are thus summarily ignored in the official report, accom- 
plished under unparalleled difficulties will appear by the report of 
Colonel Cannon on the 14th of May, and the official correspond- 
ence, which, although called for by the House of Representatives 
on the 20th of March, 1876, have not yet been brought to light. 

The easy morality which, in an official record, consents to tam- 
per with historic truth, seems to inspire a mistrust more frank 
than courteous, and the printed correspondence on the Catacazy 
affair contains a telegram which was reported to have elicited from 
the Emperor Alexander the exclamation, “Do they doubt my 
word ?”” Mr. Curtin, in September, 1872, when the President had 
requested the recall of Mr. Catacazy, had telegraphed: “The Em- 
peror requests the President to tolerate the presence of Mr. Cata- 
cazy until after the visit of the Grand Duke, and then he will be 
recalled.” The Department replied: “The President has decided 
to tolerate the present minister until after the visit of the Prince. 
That minister will then be dismissed, if not recalled.” 
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It is the more desirable that the Commission to be appointed 
to France shall be composed of eminent gentlemen, bent upon the 
advancement of our highest interests, for the reason that as re- 
gards foreign Powers the past Administration contributed as little 
to the success of the Exhibition at Philadelphia as it had done to 
that of Vienna. When Congress enacted that our Centennial 
should be celebrated, under its auspices, by an International Ex- 
hibition, it intrusted to the President the task of securing the co- 
operation of foreign Powers. The world was invited by proclama- 
tions and diplomatic notes, and was advised that no exhibitors 
would be received unless their respective governments should 
accept the invitation, and appoint Commissions. The proclama- 
tion was cordially received ; the nations hastened to respond; and 
Prince Bismarck replied, “The German Empire accepts with sin- 
cerest thanks the invitation of the Government of the United 
States.” 

Soon came an unlooked-for change in the readiness of foreign 
Governments and manufacturers to assist at the Exhibition, and a 
coolness and distrust succeeded the cordiality with which it had 
been welcomed. Among the Powers which were understood to 
have declined to come was Russia; and the question was asked 
through the press if her refusal could be connected with the treat- 
ment of Alexis. To this, Governor Jewell, at that time a member 
of the Cabinet, promptly responded, and disclosed the fact that, 
after the first invitation had been given, and when it had been 
already accepted by some Powers, a new instruction to our 
ministers that the Powers were not invited by our Government, 
put a different face upon the matter. He had accordingly advised 
the Court at St. Petersburg that “while the United States urged 
other nations to attend and contribute to our Exhibition, our 
Government was not responsible for it, and that it was not a 
national affair. . . . He was told in reply that under no circum- 
stance could Russia accept such an invitation from private persons 
or a private corporation. Governor Jewell explained that the auto- 
cracy of Russia can hardly understand how our Government can ask 
them to accept such an invitation.” Congress, on learning of this 
curious overture, was able in part to avert its consequences by 
passing a new act, directing an invitation in the name of the 
Government; and at the last hour Russia came with an admirable 
exposition, whose beauty and completeness showed her progress in 
art and the taste and skill of her Commission. 
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As the rule touching governmental acceptance of foreign invita- 
tions, referred to at St. Petersburg, is recognized by all Govern- 
ments including our own, the President might properly have 
advised the country of the grounds on which he denied a national 
character to the Centennial Commission, while he still urged the 
Great Powers to accept its invitation as that of a private body, 
whose claim to a national character the American Government 
declined to recognize. 

That the President really regarded the Centennial celebration 
as a private affair, seemed to-be shown by his “ regrettable absence,” 
as Vice-President Ferry expressed it, on the Centennial Fourth 
of July, when Mr. Evarts delivered his memorable oration. As 
our Government, through the President himself, had invited all 
Governments and peoples to assist at that historic commemoration, 
in whose honor came the Emperor of Brazil and the diplomatic 
representatives of foreign states, magnanimously led by the accom- 
plished Minister of Great Britain, the term applied by Mr. Ferry to 
the absence of the President mildly expressed the feeling occasioned 
by the non-presence of the head of the republic. 


The settlement of the long-pending Alabama question by inter- 
nationa! arbitration will be regarded as the chief diplomatic 
achievement of the late Administration. Time, it may be hoped, 
will soften the regret, which in England has not yet faded into 
forgetfulness, that the pleasant feeling—so happily restored by the 
coming hither of the distinguished gentlemen of the English Com- 
mission, by the apology frankly tendered by the proudest Govern- 
ment of Christendom, and by the harmonious conclusion of the 
Treaty of Washington—should have been interrupted by the ques- 
tions raised on the American case presenting for adjudication the 
indirect claims. : 

In view of the position now held by Mr. Evarts, who led our able 
counsel at Geneva, it may not be improper to state, although the 
remark is made without his knowledge, that the responsibility of 
the presentment of those claims did not rest with that gentleman. 
Looking back at the determination reached by England to with- 
draw from the arbitration rather than consent to the submission of 
those claims, it is clear that they would have periled the treaty 
itself, but for the action of the tribunal, which announced by its 
president, at their opening session, that in their judgment the 
indirect claims were excluded from consideration. 
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It is too soon to judge of the Administration of General Grant 
with the impartiality of history, but it is not too soon to note for 
avoidance in the future the mistakes to which he has alluded. 

The recent correspondence with Great Britain on the subject of 
extradition has two noticeable points: one, the unusual manner of 
the President’s announcement of the question of construction raised 
by England; the other, the extent to which the doctrine put forth 
at Washington imperils the liberties of foreigners who come hither 
to escape political, religious, or military persecution. The President 
in his message to Congress referred to the action of England in 
asking a prior assurance that Winslow should not be tried for any 
offense but that for which he was demanded, as “the menace of 
an intended violation or refusal to execute the terms of an existing 
treaty,” and gave Congress to understand that the British Govern- 
ment had based its refusal and demand “on the requirements of a 
purely domestic enactment of the British Parliament passed in the 
year 1870.” 

The President in making this statement omitted to advise Con- 
gress that Lord Derby had virtually disclaimed for Great Britain 
the grounds thus imputed to her, and had maintained that her 
right to protest against any extradited person being tried for other 
offenses existed without the Act of Parliament, under the general 
law and the general opinion of European nations, of which the Act 
of Parliament was declaratory. In view of the frankness and ex- 
plicitness of Lord Derby's disclaimer, the announcement to the 
American people that England menaced us with a violation of a 
treaty, because she declined to adopt General Grant’s view of the 
law of extradition, in opposition to the international law of the 
Continent; and the further announcement that she rested her men- 
ace on a domestic act of her own Parliament, seem open to criti- 
cism. Lord Clarendon remarked “that the one special art required 
in diplomacy is to be perfectly honest, truthful, and straightforward ;” 
and when the national honor is at stake, it is safe to avoid the slight- 
est deviation from an honorable frankness, and to remember with 
Burke that “A great empire and little minds go ill together.” The 
second point touches the rule itself, and as General Grant had al- 
ready recognized the reasonableness of the rule contended for by 
England, and had consented to its incorporation in a new treaty, the 
rule being in fact of even more importance to America than to Eng- 
land, it is not apparent why the impossibility of our giving the 
assurance asked for by England, from the want of power in the 
Executive, was not promptly adjusted by a new treaty or an addi- 
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tional article. The rule was laid down at Washington (Foreign 
Relations for 1876, page 215), that under the Treaty of 1842 “there 
is no agreement expressed or implied that he [the person sur- 
rendered] may not be also tried for another offense of which he is 
charged, although not an extradition offense. He is in fact 
delivered up to justice, and, in the absence of any limitation by 
treaty, to justice generally ; each independent state being the judge 
of ts own administration of justice.” 

This rule, while perhaps practically harmless as regards England, 
seems to recognize as belonging to Continental and other gov- 
ernments a power to deal with surrendered persons for other than 
extradition offenses; and that is a power from which they are at 
present debarred by the international law of Europe, which, as de- 
clared by Feelix, Dallay, Kluit, and Heffter, and as expounded by 
the Lord Chancellor of England, forbids a person who has been 
surrendered on one charge from being tried upon another. The 
new rule, if allowed to stand, will overthrow the assurance conveyed 
by the language of Mr. Webster, that the treaty confined to 
offenses which all mankind regard as heinous would endanger no 
man’s liberty on account of “ political or criminal charges arising 
from wars or intestine commotions, treason, misprision of treason, 
libels, desertion from military service, and other offenses of a 


similar character.” 


>. 


The European press are already conscious of the fact that with 
President Hayes and his Cabinet comes a policy of civil service in- 
spired by the conviction that the government of a nation—the 
grandest combination of human forces—should not be perverted to 
partisan and private ends. Under our recent system, as thoughtful 
American travelers have been unpleasantly reminded, the states- 
men and the press of Europe have pointed to the republic as tend- 
ing downwards ; and an English writer, eulogizing the civil service 
of England, and illustrating it by contrast, says, “ It has never been 
servile, like that of Russia. It has never been bureaucratic, like that 
of France. It has never been corrupt, like that of America.” The 
question asked by those who hope for civil reform is, whether it is 
to be a permanent reality, or simply a fleeting vision that will fade 
before the assaults of skillful politicians and the indifference of an 
apathetic people. The suggestion of a civil service which shall 
seek throughout the country for men of character and culture, and 
confer the national appointments on the ground of merit and fitness, 
will be ranked by many with the impossible visions with which 
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speculative philosophers and amiable enthusiasts have for ages at- 
tempted to amuse and ameliorate the world. Astute political leaders, 
who work by primaries and caucuses and wire-pulling and conven- 
tions, accustomed to appropriate and distribute, as the spoils of vic- 
tory, appointments in the home and foreign service, may naturally 
regard the proposed reform as a personal wrong, and a scheme 
alike fanciful and impossible. They may rank it with the fables of 
the past, with the reign of Saturn, and the Golden Age, the Islands of - 
the Blessed, the Perfect State of Plato, the Utopia of Sir Thomas 
More, the Oceana of Harrington, Fenelon’s Happy Land of 
Betica, the Happy Valley of Rasselas, the Republic of Philoso- 
phers (attributed to Fontenelle), the Subterranean World of Nicholas 
Klinius, or the Coming Age of Bulwer Lytton. They may ridicule 
it as a chapter of political romance, a story of the New Atlanta, 
possible only in an age of purer simplicity than the present, where 
the people are all to be virtuous and happy, free from luxury and 
ambition, dwelling in peace and plenty, with politics unnecessary 
and war unknown, and lawyers prohibited ; where they will have 
no use for money, and place no value on gold, silver, or precious 
stones; where the blessings of nature shall be all collected, and its 
evils all excluded. 

But with the solution before them of gigantic problems which 
seemed insoluble, the American people, not of one party alone, but 
the worthiest members of all parties in all sections of our common 
and reunited country, will be deterred neither by threats nor ridi- 
cule from demanding a return to the maxims and the example of 
Washington. No statesman who deserves the name will desire to 
defeat the reform, and the more acute Republican politicians, who 
had so nearly murdered the party, will have to face that fact, when- 
ever they seek a revival of a scheme fraught with. official corrup- 
tion, national calamities, and governmental disgrace. The exter- 
mination of the spoils system, with its demoralizing influences, its 
“mistakes” and melancholy results, its postponement at home of 
national harmony and national prosperity, its loss so sensibly felt 
in our foreign service of national prestige, has become the question 
which confronts us as we enter our second century, and are told 
that the country can not stand a return to the rule and practice pre- 
scribed by the Constitution. “Our government,” said Mr. Web- 
ster, “can stand trial, it can stand adversity; it can stand any thing 
but the marring of its own beauty and the weakening of its own 
strength.” 
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RECENT AMERICAN BOOKS. 


IsRAEL PutnaAM.'—If General Putnam’s life needed to be rewritten, Dr. 
Tarbox was the man to write it. He has that patience in the sifting of facts, 
that diligence in the search for the truth, which makes a work exhaustive 
upon the point in hand. The question which led to this book was whether 
Israel Putnam commanded the troops in the battle of Bunker Hill, It has 
been the fashion among the Boston writers to give the glory of that position 
to another, and the constant statement to this effect in the Centennial orations 
of the day led Dr. Tarbox, who is a very industrious historical scholar, to in- 
vestigate the point with his usual thoroughness. The volume is largely taken 
up with the elaborate proof that Putnam was the veritable hero of Bunker 
Hill; but aside from this, the book will rank as the most complete biography 
of “ Old Put” which has yet been written. His life, outside of his adventures 
in the French War of 1755, and in the memorable struggles of the Revolution, 
during which he was the trusted friend of Washington, does not present many 
details, and probably in the future his name will always be more intimately 
associated with his personal prowess at the wolf’s den and with his fearless 
ride down the stone steps of Horseneck, than with his leadership at Bunker 
Hill. Dr. Tarbox has rendered the memory of General Putnam an important 
service in showing conclusively, as we think, that he was the first officer at the 
“Bull Run” of the Revolution, and has made the most out of his somewhat 
scanty materials in presenting the salient points in his life, but he does not 
give the lie to the statement that our original investigators are hardly ever our 
most interesting writers. His story is told too much as a matter of fact to 
interest the general public in the strong personality of “ Old Put.” 


Ecuo CLus AND OTHER LITERARY Diversions.*—The papers here 
collected are mostly critical studies, not of the literary value, but of the 
personal manner, terms of expression, and habitual mental attitude, of con- 
temporary poets. They are parodies mostly, not upon particular poems, 
but upon whatever is marked and imitable in the poetical form character- 
istic of their writers. The effect is, of course, to fix attention mainly on 
what is transient and defective in their works, and to turn it from their 


* “The Life of Israel Putnam, ‘Old Put,’ Major-General in the Continental 
Army.” By Increase N. Tarbox. Boston: Lockwood, Brooks & Co. 

* “The Echo Club and other Literary Diversions.” By Bayard Taylor. Boston: 
James R. Osgood & Co. 
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real merits. In other words, such exercises have no serious place in criti- 
cism, and no serious claim to be criticised. They are diversions, and 
nothing more. Since this is the only light in which the modest and sensi- 
ble introduction of the author presents them, it is but fair to add that, 
while unequal, they are extremely clever of their kind; that, in fact, no 
equally amusing masquerade of poetical styles has appeared in the literary 
world since “ The Rejected Addresses.” In such disguises as those of 
Poe, Browning, Swinburne, and Jean Ingelow, for example, the success of 
the “ Echo” is complete. The thing is so well done that the reader can 
not help wishing it were better worth doing. 

It is not surprising that the setting of jewels should often be cf more 
value than the stones themselves ; especially when these stones only claim 
to be paste. In this instance, many readers will prefer tothe poetic echoes 
the dialogue which loosely connects them. In this there are many pass- 
ages, careless enough in form, which evidently express the matured judg- 
ment and taste of the author; and occasionally a few lines of genial appre- 
ciation by one poet of another. 

The spirit of the whole is genial; and many a reader's idle hour may 
be agreeably spent on it. 


RECENT ENGLISH BOOKS. 


Tue Countess von Voss’s RECOLLECTIONS.'—A love of the personal 
is inherent in human nature, and hence the desire we always feel to learn 
what we can of the manners and habits of those who have occupied con- 
spicuous positions in society. These recollections, however, albeit those 
of a lady who lived through the reigns of Frederick the Great, Frederick 
William the Second, and part of that of Frederick William the Third, are 
somewhat disappointing. A narrator should be an observer, and the 
Countess von Voss would seem to have been little of the latter. With 
the materials she had at her command many writers would have compiled 
one of the most fascinating books in existence ; but our author appears to 
have recorded those things which she ought not to have recorded, and left 
unrecorded those things which she ought to have recorded. It will remain 
for some other person adequately to write of the time and the persons dealt 
with by the Countess von Voss, if the material for such a work should, as 
it ought to, be forthcoming. 


CuarRLes Kuincsiey.?—Failing to attain the stature of a great man, 
Charles Kingsley was in his day highly esteemed as a man of genius, and 


1 “Sixty-nine Years at the Court of Prussia.” From the Recollections of Sophie 
Marie, Countess von Voss. Translated by Emily Agnes Stephenson. Two vols. 
London: Bentley & Son. 

*“ Charles Kingsley: his Letters and Memories of his Life.” Edited by his 
Wife. London: H. S, King & Co. 
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also on account of his character. As public speaker, poet, and novelist he 
enjoyed almost equal distinction, and this memorial of him will serve to 
place before the public still more familiar aspects of the man. His “ Alton 
Locke” and “ Westward Ho!” will continue to hold their place in English 
literature, while his efforts for the social and intellectual improvement of the 
working classes, in connection with Frederick D. Maurice, are still remem- 
bered with gratitude. The episodes in connection with Chartism are still 
fresh in the public memory, as also Kingsley’s part in the schemes for the 
amelioration of the condition of the poor. During the last years of his life, 
Kingsley devoted himself more to the work of the church, and appeared less 
in public. Once or twice he stepped out of his element—as in the disastrous 
passage of arms with Father Newman—but he will stili be remembered for 
certain sterling contributions to literature. We can not but welcome the ap- 
pearance of these volumes. 

Secret Societies.'—Lord Beaconsfield’s observations touching the exist- 
ence of secret societies in Russia have doubtless had something to de with 
the compilation of Mr. Frost’s work. He takes us through the history of the 
Illuminati, the Carbonari, the Philadelphians, the Tugendbund, the Fenians, 
the Nihilists, the Omladina, and other organizations, As Mr. Frost states 
that he has special sources of information, it would appear to savor of hardi- 
hood to challenge his accuracy. Nevertheless, in detail he is not always 
exact. But these volumes contain a mass of valuable information upon 
“specific topics which will probably be quite new to most readers. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF LIFE, LITERATURE, AND Pusiic AFFairs.’—Dr, 
Mackay’s Recollections cover a considerable space of time, and the writer 
has enjoyed the friendship, at one time or other, of many distinguished 
literary men. This being the case, his work is sure to be read, as the public 
likes to be made acquainted with the Jersonne/ and the sayings and doings 
of literary men. Interesting anecdotes are related of Wordsworth, Rogers, 
and others. Mr. Mackay once held the position of editor of the ///ustrated 
London News. He is still living, engaged occasionally in the editing of 
works of poetry, etc. 

THe MAKERS oF FLoRENCE.*—Mrs. Oliphant has written a work which 
will be heartily welcomed by all who are interested in the illustrious Italian 
city. Her studies of the great men of Florence are carefully and elaborately 
executed. Whether the title of the book embraces all who have assisted in 
the making of the city is more than doubtful; but these: great men were un- 
doubtedly powerful agents, and Mrs. Oliphant writes of them with much dis- 
crimination and yet deep appreciation. GEORGE BARNETT SMITH. 

*“ The Secret Societies of the European Revolution.” By Thomas Frost. Lon- 
don: Tinsley Brothers. 

2“ Forty Years’ Recollections of Life, Literature, and Public Affairs,” from 1830 
to 1870. By Charles Mackay, LL.D. London: Chapman & Hall. 

*“The Makers of Florence: Dante, Giotto, Savonarola; and their City.” By 
Mrs. Oliphant. London: Macmillan & Co. 
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RECENT GERMAN BOOKS. 


The first half of the second part of Dr. Carl Abel’s great work on the 
Coptic language (Koftische Untersuchungen ; Berlin, Ferd. Diimmler) has just 
appeared. The Egyptian language in its archaic primitiveness, preserving 
roots in their original forms and meanings, side by side with the phonetic 
and logical variations to which they were subsequently subjected, supplies 
an excellent means of inquiring into the laws governing the development 
of sound and thought. The Egyptian language remains in the liquid state 
characteristic of the mind and expressions of childhood. In the etymologi- 
cal portion of his work, Dr. Abel aims to establish certain general laws in 
regard to the sounds and signification of ancient Egyptian words, and then 
proceeds to make the application of the same to the Semitic and Indo-Euro- 
pean languages. He has discovered that the roots.in the two latter families 
of languages are formed according to them, and thence deduces the affinity 
of the Semitic, the Hamitic, and the Japhetic, tracing them all to a common 
mother tongue, of which the features are, best preserved in the Egyptian, 
If Dr. Abel’s conclusions are sound, a revolution will be effected in the sci- 
ence of language. All previous attempts to establish a connecting link 
between the Semitic and Aryan languages, undertaken without the aid of the 
Egyptian, have failed. In accordance with the peculiar method adopted by 
the author, who in the present state of etymology thinks it advisable to sub- 
ordinate grammatical to lexicographical inquiry, the second volume contains 
a detailed and laborious investigation of the Coptic synonyms expressing the 
notions of “ good,” “kind,” and “pure.” The loftiness and depth of Egyp- 
tian inquiry could not have been more conclusively proyed than by this lin- 
guistic inquiry. To the psychological method and philosophical results of 
this part of the book, special attention has been drawn by eminent German 
scholars. 

The recurrence of so many eventful anniversaries of the Emperor's life 
explains the many new biographies of that venerable monarch, which are 
appearing this year in Germany. The one by Professor Miiller(Xaiser Wii- 
helm, by Wilhelm Miiller; Berlin, 1877, Julius Springer) is distinguished from 
some of its rivals by being the work of a scholar and a professional historian, 
instead of a cheap compiler. If even this book is in part only a rearrange- 
ment of existing materials, it contains many evidences of original research, 
and brings to light some new facts, or at least new statements. One of these 
is the story that in 1862, during the conflict over military reorganization, the 
King was on the point of abdicating in order to escape the chagrin of yielding 
to the deputies of the people. The Crown-Prince was sounded, but, being 
advised that if he accepted the throne on such conditions he would “ forfeit 
the respect of the army,” prudently declined. Then came Bismarck, Sadowa 
in spite of the Chamber, and the Empire. HERBERT TUTTLE. 
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ART IN EUROPE. 


NATIONAL sentiment enters very strongly into estimates of art, so that 
people of one nation are always likely to misinterpret the art of another 
nation, or at least to interpret it very differently from the countrymen 
of the artist. I had a curious illustration lately of this difficulty about 
nationality. It happens from time to time that some Parisian publisher takes 
up the idea of a French issue of the Foréfolio, and corresponds with me for a 
short time on the subject. Such schemes invariably fall through on account 
of the difference of national taste. For example, quite recently, a well-known 
publisher in Paris wrote to say, that a French edition might easily be brought 
out if only we would consent to adapt ourselves more to French taste in the 
choice of illustrations. This I at once declined for the best of reasons. The 
alteration he proposed, in the system of editing, would have reduced our 
English circulation to one third of what it now is. His proposal seemed the 
more remarkable, that nearly all our plates are executed in Paris, from 
pictures by men of world-wide fame, and we have given a large place to 
French art. Still, there is some English art in the Por/folio, and that is quite 
enough to make a Frenchman feel within his mind the instinctive sentiment 
of national antagonism. The difference between England and America is 
not so great, because there is a near national relationship, and both countries 
are fed on the same literature. At one time the French prejudice against 
English art of all kinds was so intense, that no Frenchman would look at an 
English picture, except as a curiosity. Even so recently as 1864, M. Ernest 
Chesneau said in one of his clever books on art that a French picture-buyer 
might possibly have an English picture in his house, but he would have it as 
a curiosity and not for any esthetic satisfaction that he might derive from it, 
still less as a means of elevating his mind. M. Chesneau’s own prejudice 
was so strong, that he adopted the usual French error of lumping together all 
English artists as disciples of the PreRaphaelite doctrines; whereas any one in 
the least acquainted with the English school must be well aware that nearly 
all our greatest painters and many of our good minor ones remained steadily 
opposed to PreRaphaelitism, even when it seemed to have some chance ot 
gaining a final ascendency in the school. 

In England, the antagonism to foreign art is not so intense, because the 
English travel more than the French do, and are more accustomed to the art 
of different countries. Still, even in England, there does exist some degree 
of national prejudice, especially amongst artists. A little pamphlet on 
English Landscape Art was published some time since by Mr. Alfred Dawson, 
and in it he speaks of the perversion of the judgment by the erroneous belief 
in the minds of artists that they are always advancing. “The whole judg- 
ment is at once crushed and bruised to such a degree, that whatever wild 
fancy is set forth they can still approve of it. Hence, as it has really occurred 
in landscape art, the injury inflicted on the perceptions is of that peculiar 
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nature that the men become callous to the gravest errors, and not only are 
little oddities or eccentricities allowed, dut the wildest and the vilest styles are 
allowed along with them. Hence a Corot or a Dupré.” See here what a 
sudden pitiless pair of slaps on the face, one for Corot, the other for Dupré; 
both administered before one has time to reflect to whom the insult is offered! 
Then remember that these two practitioners of the “wildest and the vilest 
styles” are the two most considerable names in modern French landscape! 
No words are wasted in explaining why their work is vile: it is antagonistic to 
the national sentiment of the critic, and that is enough. 

There are very few art-exhibitions in Paris, in comparison with those in 
London, because the enormous Salon absorbs all the best art of the year. 
Still, there are a few semi-public ones, two of which are now open in the two 
Art Clubs, the old “ Mirlitons,” and the “Cercle Artistique et Littéraire.” 
Meissonier, Gér6me, Munkacsy, Doré, Vollon, Clairin, De Nittis, Tony 
Robert-Fleury, Carolus Duran, and other well-known men exhibit at the 
“ Mirlitons ;” whilst at the other club you may find works by such men as 
Roybet, Laurens, Bertier, Henner, Bonnat, Pasini, Frangais, and others. It 
is superfluous to say any thing about men so well known as Géréme and 
Meissonier. The newer celebrities amongst those just mentioned are Mun- 
kacsy, Clairin, De Nittis, Roybet, and Laurens. All these are strikingly 
clever men in one way or another. One rarely meets with a painter who has 
so strongly and decidedly the painter’s peculiar way of looking at things as 
M. Munkacsy. He paints in the simplest manner, with a full grasp of his 
subject in its relations of tone, texture, and color, and realizes all together 
without effort in a complete synthesis. His color used to have a tendency 
towards charcoal and mud— in other words, there was too much black and 
umber in the tints ; but it is getting richer and purer now. I have been told 
that Munkacsy did not begin life as a painter, but was in some plain manual 
trade; indeed, my informant said that Munkacsy had been a joiner. This 
may account for some of the preliminary difficulty about color, but the artist 
has a strong faculty for color, though rather in the direction of Spanish than 
of Venetian taste. Clairin is the man who painted that strange but clever 
picture of Sarah Bernhardt in last year’s Salon, which might be summarily 
described as a pair of eyes contending against an accumulation of showy 
accessories, and so successfully that we remember only them. De Nittis is 
the cleverest of modern realists, and especially happy in the streets of a capital 
city. In the Salon of last year he represented a scene in Paris. His last 
picture is of a London subject, Trafalgar Square. The merit of his work is 
an extreme accuracy of observation along with high finish, so that the public 
derive from it nearly the same sort of amusement that one has in a camera 
obscura set up in some populous street. Roybet has been a powerful 
colorist for many years past, and is now a highly successful artist in the 
worldly sense of the word. Laurens is also very successful, but much less of 
a colorist than Roybet; indeed, he aims apparently at influence by means of 
expression and good drawing than by color. 
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I may mention the fact that Géréme, the painter, is turning sculptor. I 
do not mean to imply that he intends to give up painting, but for the present 
he is refreshing himself with an excursion into the domain of sculpture. What- 
ever he does in that art is sure to attract attention, at any rate. Probably 
this change of occupation may have been suggested by the recent successes 
of one or two sculptors in the art of painting. It is quite possible that 
Géréme may succeed in sculpture, for he has a very thorough knowledge of 
form, and his defective color will not be a hindrance in his new art. The fine 
arts are so nearly allied that a really artistic age would not be surprised by 
these transitions ; indeed, we are getting quite accustomed to them, even in 
the present day, notwithstanding the general recognition of the division of 
labor as a law in political economy. 

An artistic society was formed in Paris a year and a half since on a new 
principle, and called the “ Union.” It is composed of all sorts of artists, and 
the peculiarity of it is, that every shareholder has a right to exhibit his works 
without incurring the examination _of any council or jury. The first exhibition 
of this society is now open, and contains one hundred and eighty-five works. 
Oddly enough, the locality of the exhibition is the Grand Hotel, where there 
are generally a good many Americans; so your countrymen who lodge there 
will not have to go far to study works of art. The object of this society is 
purely commercial: the artists want to bring their works before the public 
without the intervention of dealers who put a profit on them, thus either 
raising the price to the public, or diminishing the receipts of the artist, and 
also without the risk of being refused by a jury. This is just the principle 
of the Old Water-Color Society in London, which has been prosperous from 
the commencement, but there is the difference that the French “ Union” 
admits artists of all kinds, and I am not aware that the number of share- 
holders is limited. P. G. HAMERTON. 





CONTEMPORARY EVENTS. 


THE EXTRA SESSION of the United States Congress, which has been called 
in consequence of the failure of the army appropriations at the last session, 
will probably be little more than a formality, now that the President’s policy 
in reference to the use of troops in the South has been satisfactorily out- 
lined. Still, it may be wise before long to prescribe more definitely the con- 
ditions of Federal armed interference in the States, and to place limitations 
upon the power of the President in the use of the army. According to the 
present location of military authority, the President may be said to have a 
power which would certainly be frightful were the army a large one, and is 
even now dangerous, as has been seen in the past. Just how far the mili- 
tary authority of the President extends, may be said to be one of the gravest 
problems which the United States has yet to solve. 














